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Tank Car Delivery 
Of Alcohol Barred 


Product to Be Put Up in Drums 
Embossed With Serial Num- 
ber Under New Ruling 


MANUPACTURERS of denatured alco- 

hol no longer ‘may sell completely de- 
natured alcohol to dealers in tank cars but 
must put the product up in metal drums 
bearing embossed serial numbers, according 
to a new ruling issued jointly, June 14, by 
the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Designed to improve the Government’s 
check-up on industrial alcohol, the new 
ruling eliminates sales by tank car lots 
and, by requiring embossed numbers on 
the containers, enables the Government to 
follow a shipment of alcohol through to 
the destruction of the container which, 
because of its serial number, is good for 
only one transaction, according to oral 


Home Loan Plan 
Given Favorable 
Report to Senate 


Committee on Banking and 
Currency Reports Measure 
And Mr. Watson Predicts 
Passage in Short Time 











Provisions Approved 
By Secretary Lamont 





Couzens Proposal to Create 


cle in this paper may be reproduced without spec 


Home Financing Division in 
Reconstruction Corporaton 
Rejected by Committee 





The te pill, creating a sys- 
tem of Federal home loan banks similar 
to the Federal land banks, was ordered 
favorably reported to the Senate June 14 
by its Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Its passage at an early date was 
predicted orally by Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, sponsor of the legis- 
lation in the Senate. 

Affirmative action was taken by the 
Committee after it had rejected a sub- 
stitute proposal by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to create a division 
of home financing in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and after it had 
heard the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, declare the loan bank system 
would place less of a burden on the Gov- 
ernment than the Couzens plan. 

Extended to Possessions 


The bill on which the Committee acted 
includes the language, with amendments, 
of the Reilly bill to which the House al- 
ready has devoted some attention. The 
text of that measure was substituted for 
the original Watson bill (S. 2959) so that 
in event the House passes the legislation, 
time will be saved in reaching an agree- 
ment on the final form of the bill. Pe 

Before voting out the bill, the Commit-| 
tee added an amendment making it ap- 
plicable to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and also struck out the exception 
in the House bill that precluded national 
banks from rediscounting home loans with 
the proposed institutions. The Couzens 
substitute was rejected on a tie vote of 
8 to 8, Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, announced orally as Committee 
chairman. 

Capital of 125 Millions 


As the bill goes to the §enate, it pro- 
vides for a. capital of $125,000,000 for 12 
banks to be located in proper geographic 
distribution throughout the country. The 
Federal Treasury will supply the initial 
funds but institutions, such as building 
and loan associations, savings banks and 
other banks and mortgage companies may 
become members of the bank of their dis- 
trict upon subscription to stated amounts 
of capital. In this way, Federal funds 
eventually will be liquidated. 

Secretary Lamont said that this was one 
of several features commending the bank 
system plan to him over the Couzens pro- 
posal. The Couzens plan would have 
used $400,000,000 from Reconstruction Hie 
nance Corporation funds, and borrowing 
institutions would not have been required 
to acquire stock before borrowing. 


Personnel Problem 


The Secretary told the Committee also 
that an entirely new set of personnel 
would have to be employed by the Finance 
Corporation if it were to be called upon 
to handle home financing. 

“It may be called to the attention of 
the Committee,” he said, “that the Fi- 
nance Corporation at present is officered 
and managed by men of commercial and 
industrial experience. Few, if any of 
them, have had experience in home fi- 
nancing. Consequently, it would be nec- 
essary to obtain men of experience to do 
the work, and this item of expense would 
amount to a considerable sum.” 

The Secretary was convinced the home- 
Joan banks would succeed. He said it was 
not an experiment, although it will be a 
new unit of the financial structure for 
this couhntry, because nearly all of the 
European nations have such systems op- 
erating successfully. 

Secretary Lamont called attention to the 
fact that the Federal Government long 
had engaged in financing farm lands, and 
he added that no !ogical reason appeared 
why it should not extend the same serv- 
ice to the buyer of a residence.. There was 
an undoubted need for it, he declared, and 
that fact as well as the provision for equal 
treatment of rural and urban property 
owners justified its enactment. 

In discussing the Couzens proposal fur- 
ther, the Secretary suggested it provided 
for only temporary relief. He thought 
it was better to enter the program on an 
arrangement for permanent treatment of 
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President Requested 
To Suggest Savings 


Senate Asks Views Regarding 
Reduction of Supply Bills 


A resolution (S. Res. 235) requesting 
the President to submit to Congress “spe- 
cific suggestions” for reduction in appro- 
priations was agreed to June 14 in the 
Senate. 

As motified and agreed to the resolu- 
tion, which does not need the approval of 
the House, follows in full text: : 

Whereas the President with the .as- 
sistance of the members of his Cabinet 
and the heads of the independent offices 
and commissions is in better position 
within the short time before Congress 
adjourns to ascertain in what depart- 
ments, bureaus, commisisons and inde- 
pendent offices a further reduction of gov- 
ernmental costs can be brought about and 
how it may be done: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to confer with the members of his Cabi- 
| met and the heads of all bureaus, com- 
missions, and independent offices, upon 
the best way to bring about said reduction 
in appropriations, and to submit to Con- 
gress for its consideration specific sugges- 
tions covering each item that the Presi- 
dent recommends as a suitable way and 
place to accomplish such reduction in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1932. 


information furnished at the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol. 


Formerly manufacturers could sell com- 


pletely denatured alcohol to dealers in 
tank cars, according to the oral state- 
ments, and the dealers would transfer the 
alcohol to drums, stencilling serial num- 
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Pullman Properties 
Are Given Tentative 


Value of 174 Million 


Owned and Used Holdings 
At the End. of 1931 Are 
Evaluated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The owned and used properties of the 
Pullman Company were worth $174,200,000 
at the end\of 1931, according to a tenta- 
tive valuation report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public June 
14. This is the latest valuation date for 
any railroad or” company valued by the 
Commission, according to its records. 
(Valuation Docket No. 1082.) 

Last May the Commission made public 
a final valuation report on the Pullman 
Company as of June 30, 1919, in which 
the porperties were found to be worth 


$11,750,000. (Excerpts from the report of 
Ist May, including a description of the 
property, were printed in the issue of 
May 4.) From that period to the end of 
December, 1931, according to the Com- 
mission’s findings, the value of the Pull- 
man Company increased by $54,450,000. 


Owned and Used. Property 


According to the Commission's findings 
as of Dec. 31, 1931, the total owned and 
used properties of the company had a 
value of $174,200,000, the total used prop- 
erties, $174,261,251, and the total owned 
properties, $174,822,456. 

The cost of reproduction new as of 
valuation date was placed at $292,796.567 
on the total owned properties, and less 
depreciation, at $171,565,956. The cost of 
reproduction new of the total used prop- 
erties was fixed at $292,144,878, and less 
depreciation, at $171,117,175. 

The company was given 30 days from 
June 18 within which to file protest 
against the Commission’s tentative find- 
ings, failing which the tentative valuation 
will become final. If the tentative find- 
ings are protested, hearings will be held, 
oral arguments heard, and a final report 
published upon consideration of the record. 

Excerpts from the Commission’s report 
follow: 

Repair Shops and Tracks 


In conjunction with the operations of 
its cars, The Pullman Company has repair 
shops and 25.172 miles of standard-gage 
yard tracks and sidings located at Atlanta, 
Ga., Buffalo, N. Y., Calumet (Chicago), 
Il, Richmond, Calif., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Wilmington, Del. It also owns and uses 
eight laundries located at Miami and 
Tampa, Fla., Washington, D. C., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Chicago, Ill, St. Lduis and 
Kansas City, Mo., and Oakland, Calif., 
also minor miscellaneous structures, shop 
machinery, and equipment located in im- 
portant railroad yards and _ terminals 
throughout the United States. 

The Pullman Company also owns in ad- 
dition to property mentioned above, 1,496 
miles of double-main track and 5.489 miles 
of yard tracks and sidings, all standard 
gage, located between 104th and 115th 
Streets, Chicago, Ill, which property is 
leased for exclusive use to the Pullman 
Railroad Company. 

The extensive manufacturing plant at 
Pullman, Ill., formerly owned by The Pull- 
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Tax Delinquency |" 


In Farm States 


Higher for Year 


Levies ‘Uncollected in Five 


States Alone on 16 Per 
Cent of Total Area, Says 
Federal Specialist 


Millions of Acres 


Reverting to Public 


Problem of Unpaid Taxes Also 
Shown in Reports of Local 
Boards to Be Increasing in 
Industrial Communities 


Increasing delinquency in taxes on real 
estate in agricultural States at the end of 
1931, with the levies delinquent on 40,- 
000,000 acres, or 16 per cent of the total 
area, in five States alone, was reported 
by Donald Jackson, tax specialist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in. a 
statement made public June 14. 

In the industrial. States,:Mr. Jackson 
said, tax delinquency is “as serious on 
industrial property as on farm land,” al- 
though the average percentages of taxes 
unpaid are lower than for agricultural or 
cut-over States. In one Minnesota county 
taxes payable in 1930 were 66 per cent 
unpaid at the end of 1931, he said. 

Two ‘Tax Strikes’ Reported 

Despite reports of “tax strikes,” Mr. 
Jackson said, such “strikes” are neither 
numerous nor widespread, the only two 
cases reported being local and led by two 
larger taxpayers. His statement follows 
in full text: 

In increasing delinquency in payment 
of real estate taxes in agricultural States 
and in cut-over forest areas is shown in 
recent reports by 30 State tax commis- 
sions. The proportion of total tax levies 
uncoliected at the time penalty was ap- 
plied was highest for cut-over forest coun- 
tie: and special assessment districts. 

The ratio between taxes subject to pen- 
alty and the total tax levy varied greatly 
among counties within individual States. 
For example, at the beginning of 1931, 
Minnesota property taxes payable in 1930 
were 7.7 per cent unpaid. Corresponding 
figures for individual Minnesota counties 
ranged from 1 per cent in some -of the 
best agricultural counties to 66 per cent in 
one cut-over county. 


Agricultural States Lead 

The State average percentages of prop- 
erty tax levies subject to penalty rang 
from 5 per cent or less in some States to 
30 per cent in others. Highest State 
average ratios were for agricultural States 
containing large acreages of cut-over 
forest land. > 

In these States, tax distress was gen- 
erally reported as more serious on cut-over 
lands, farm lands and vacant city and 
town lots than on other classes of real 
estate. In some cut-over counties, taxes 
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Money in Circulation 
Increased for Week 


Further Hoarding Said to 
Have Accompanied Small 
Gain in Bank Failures 


Slight increases in the money in cir- 
culation, which is used as’ an index of 
hoarding, have accompanied small in- 
creases in the number of bank failures 
which have been recorded during the last 
10 weeks, according to oral and statistical 
information made available June 14 at the 
Offices of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Although two large national banks,: one 
with resources of $20,300,000 and the other 
with resources of $7,997,100, have sus- 
pended since June 1, neither of the sus- 
pensions was sufficiently spectacular to 
stimulate much hoarding, and bank fail- 
ures generally have been scattered and 
therefore have not given rise to great in- 
creases in circulation, according to the in- 
formation. Additional information fur- 
nished foliows: 

Nevertheless, gradual increases have 
been recorded in the amount of money 
outstanding during the last two and a half 
months. In the week ended April 30 the 
average amount of money outside the 
Treasury Department and the banks was 
$5,428,000,000. By the week ended June 11 
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Measures for U nemployment Relief 


Voted by Many State Legislatures 





DY to the increased need for relief, 

and the fact that many localities 
were unable to provide any further help 
to their citizenry, the demand for the 


States to aid the local governments in- 
creased during the past year, and nearly 
a score of the Legislatures meeting dur- 
ing the 1931 legislative year passed laws 
bearing on unemployment relief, ac- 
cording to information made available 
June 14 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 

Some of the Legislatures were called 
into session especially to provide some 
measure of relief from unemployment 
conditions, it was pointed out. The form 
of relief varied. Some States provided 
relief directly to the people while others 
appropriated large sums for building 
projects in order to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. Still others met the problem by 
extending to the local governments or 
political subdivisions powers permitting 
them to raise additional revenue for 
aiding needy families. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Direct aid was provided for in Illi- 
nois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 
Many emergency bills were passed in 
Illinois for the relief of unemployment. 


Among them was one appropriating 
$20,000,000 for the relief of the needy 
residents of the State. The Illinois 
Emergency Commission was formed to 
handle the fund, which is to be raised 
by a tax on property, umless the voters 
decide at the State election in Novem- 
ber to approve a bond issue for $20,- 
000,000 


New York also appropriated $20,000,- 
000, and created a temporary emergency 
relief, administration. New Jersef ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 and established a 
commission, A like amount was appro- 
priated by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and the Department of Welfare 
charged with its expenditure. 

Massachusetts appropriated more than 
$3,000,000 for the employment of addi- 
tional persons as a measure of relief 
during the emergency. In addition, the 
Legislature appropriated another $8,500,- 
000 to be used for pubic works. 

Wisconsin authorized direct relief to 
the poor by the towns, villages and 
cities, Provision for emergency relief 
caused by disasters and unemployment 
was made in Arkansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 

Investigative commissions were au- 
thorized in California, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 



























WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1932 


agner Relief Plan|Fiederal Policies 


Urged Upon Senate 





Substitution for Garner Bill Is 
Proposed by Committee on 
Banking and Currency 





HE so-called Wagner relief bill (S. 

4755) was recommended, June 14, as 

a substitute for the called Garner relief 

bill (H. R. 12445) by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

The Wagner bill, which received favor- 
able action by the Committee several days 
ago, authorizes the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make $1,460,000,000 
in loans to States, municipalities and pe- 
litical subdivisions of States, and public 
or quasi-public corporations, to aid in 
financing projects authorized under State 
or municipal law which are self-liquidat- 
ing in character. 

It provides further that such loans are 
to be made “through.the purchase of se- 
curities or otherwise, and for such pur- 
pose the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is authorized to bid for such se- 
curities.” 

Provision is made for $40,000,000 to fi- 
mance sales of agricultural products in 
foreign countries. 

Funds totaling $1,500,000,000 are to be 
provided by issuance of notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, or other such obligations. 
~The bill also appropriates $500,000,000 





Approval of Bonus 
By House Predicted 
As Bill Is Expedited 


Votes Lacking, However, to 
Pass Measure Over Veto, 
Says Mr. Rainey as Debate 
Is Concluded 


The $2,400,000,000 World War veterans’ 
program for immediate cash payment of 
their adjusted. service compensation cer- 
tificates, will be passed by the House be- 
fore the House adjourns on June 15, ac- 
cording to statements of both sponsors 
and opponents of the measure on June 14. 

Action on the bill was interrupted by 
the death of Representative Edward E. 
Eslick (Dem.); of Pulaski, Tenn., in the 
midst of a speech in advocacy of the 
measure. The House adjourned imme- 
diately with an understanding for ex- 
pediting action on the measure June 15. 
The Senate also adjourned as a mark of 
espect to Mr. slick. ‘ 

Debate Is Concluded 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., majority leader and Acting 
Speaker of the House, said orally after 
the adjournment that when the House 
meets June 15, at 11 a. m., the balance 
of the general debate will be canceled and 
the House will immediately proceed to 
consider the bill for amendments with a 
view to adjournment in time for mem- 
bers of the Joint Congressional Committee 
to take the funeral train at 4 p. m., for 
Tennessee. 

He said that in all probability the House 
will pass the bonus bill by a majority of 40 
or 50 votes, that if the Senate then pass 
the bill it undoubtedly would be vetoed 
by President Hoover. 

Eventual Rejection Predicted 

The vote of 225 ayes to 169 nays, on 
June 13, on the motion to discharge the 
Rules Committee from further jurisdiction 
of the resolution in order to bring up the 
bill on the floor, shows there is not suf- 
ficient strength in the House to pass the 
bill over a presidential veto. So, he added, 
“the bill is doomed and the fight against 
the bill is won.” 

Representative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., in charge of the bill on the 
floor as one of its friends in the Ways 
and Means Committee, said he expects the 
bill to pass the House June 15 by about 
the same vote as the 225 to 169 vote for 
its consideration, with perhaps a few ad- 
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Three Nations Show 
Improvement in Trade 








Hopeful Factors Noted in China, 
Argentina and Brazil 


Although no general gains or substantial 
changes have occurred in foreign eco- 
nomic lines, some favorable developments 
have been reported in the last week, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
statement June 14 based on cable and 
radio advices from its foreign offices. Im- 
provement has been noted in China, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, but adverse factors 
are apparent in England, Greece, Japan 
and the Philippines. 

While general recovery is not evident, 
France, Germany, Spain, Canada, French 
Indo-China, India and Alaska have noted 
encouraging symptoms, it was pointed out. 
In some instances they are accompanied 
by unfavorable conditions, however. The 
statement follows in full text: 

No general. gains have occurred in 
French business, although unemployment 
is falling and a few lines of business have 
strengthened slightly. Unemployment in 
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Readers’ Summary 


. . » of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers” S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





Entered as Second 
the Post Office, 


In Operation of 
Barges Opposed 


Discrimination in Favor of |T 


Government Line Alleged 
by Private Operator at 
House Investigation 





Laundry Activities 
Also Are Criticized 


Establishments at Army and 
Navy Posts Threatening to 
Destroy Commercial Enter- 
prises, Committee Is Told 


Discriminatory policies in favor of the 
Government barge line on the Mississippi 
River over private barge line operators 
have been applied by the War Depart- 
ment, Edward F. Goltra of St. Louis, Mo., 
representing the Goltra Barge Line, testi- 
fied June 14 before the special House 
committee investigating Government 
competition in business. 

He asked that the Committee fix some 
future date at which his attorneys may 
appear to give the details, facts and fig- 
ures on which he bases his argument. 

Laundry Operators Complain 


A complaint also was filed with the 
committee by D. W. Corbin of Joliet, Il., 
representing the Laundry Owners’ Na- 
tional Association of the United States 
and Canada, thats the Government laun- 
dries which have been placed in opera- 
tion at Army and Navy posts throughout 
the country are destroying the businesses 
of the private laundries at those loca- 
tions. 

Mr. Goltra told the committee that, by 
a misrepresentation of the facts, the Sec- 
retary of War compelled his line to op- 
erate at 100 per cent while the Govern- 
ment barge line was permitted to operate 
at 80 per cent of the competitive rail 
rates. , . 

“Having succeeded in making it im- 
possible for us to operate,” he continued, 
“the Secretary of War was compelled to 
cancel our contract because we had. not 
operated fully. . 


Underbidding by Government 


“By reason of the millions of dollars 
of Government money available to the 
Government barge line, it could put any 


pivate operator out of business. The Gov-; 


ernment could underbid anyone on a 
port-to-port rate, because the Government 
line does not have to report their port- 
to-port shipments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I think the Govern- 
ment barge line is operating at a loss, 
despite the praise that it has been given.” 
Unfair Competition Charged 

He also filed with the committee the 
following statement: 

“We plan to resume our towing opera- 
tions on the Mississippi River and its 
navigable tributaries, from which we have 
been temporarily driven by the unfair 
competition practiced by the Government’s 
Officials in charge of the Government’s 
own barge line, which it is operating over 
the said waterway. 


“Under present conditions, the Govern- | 


ment may make as low a port-to-port rate 
as it pleases, notwithstanding that the 
movement may be interstate. As the com- 
modities we contemplate transporting will 
principally require port-to-port service, 
we know from our ‘previous experience we 
will be subject to competition from a com- 
petitor having unlimited Treasury re- 
sources and, therefore, capable of making 
such low rates and for a sufficient period 
as to again throw us out of business, un- 
less Congress acts. 


Public Hearings Requested 
“Consequently, as the competition we 


have been subjected to has been ruthless— 
which we are prepared to prove—we are 


justified in asking that the committee | 


grant us a hearing at such time and place 
as it may designate, that our attorneys 
may’ present facts and the proof of the 
aforesaid unfair competitive practices, to 
the end that the committee may at first- 
hand satisfy itself of such practice and 
being so satisfied recommend to the Con- 
gress such suitable remedial legislation as 
it may see fit.” 

“Government operated laundries work- 
ing in competition with the privately 
owned and operated laundry today con- 
stitute a development that in many in- 
st-mces already has materially affectetl 
the welfare of many privately owned 
laundry businesses and in other instances 
threatens to further adversely affect these 
private enterprises in the future,” Mr. 
Corbin told the Committee. 

“This decided trend of Government 
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1931 Almost 7 Millions 
Less Than in 1930 
HE net noone of the principal e-| Would Stabilize Values in 
Securities, Dr. William 
Z. Ripley Says at Senate 
Inquiry on Short Selling 







try dropped off by almost $7,000,000 during 
the calendar year 1931 as compared with 
1936, amounting to $4,029,247 last year 
compared with $10,730,377 in 1930, a de- 
cline of more than 60 per cent, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commisison reported 
June 14. 

The number of revenue messages trans- 
mitted by the companies declined by more 
than 39,000,000, the figures being 145,464,- 
783 messages transmitted in 1931 and 184,- 
637,029 the year before. 

A decline in employment of more than 
12,000 in the telegraph and cable indus- 
try also was noted from 1930 to 1931, the 


Proposes to Utilize 
Federal Tax Powers 


Complete Disclosures Asked 


| e 
In Farm-aid Measure 


average number of wage earners in this 
field being 90,349 in 1930 and 77,559 in 
1931. 

The statistics made public by the Com- 
mission show that during 1930 there were 
2,381,191 miles of wire in service in the 
telegraph and cable industry as compared 
with 2,349,257 during 1931. 

Investment in plant and equipment was 
placed at $450,223,317 in 1930 and $463,- 
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Alternative Proposals 


Questioned in Senate 


Allotment Plan Criticized as 
Authorizing Federal 


Board to Alter Tariffs and 
Impose Embargo 


The practicability, as well as the con- 
stitutionality, of the three-way farm re- 
lief program embodied in the McNary bill, 
(S. 4536) was questioned in the Senate, 
June 14, as suggestions were made in de- 
bate that the whole question should be 
recommitted to the Committee on Agri- 
culture for further examination. 

Permissive use by the Federal Farm 
Board of either the equalization fee, the 
debenture or the allotment plan, is ac- 
corded in the measure, but it was the 
allotment plan to which the criticism was 
chiefly directed in the day’s discussion 
by opponents of the legislation. Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, asserted that 
pds the allotment plan gives the 

arm Board the right to commit sabotage 
on farm crops, and Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, declared the plan 
would allow the Farm Board to alter 
tariffs and impose an embargo. 


Authority Discussed 


‘ 

The Georgia Senator said orally later 
that there weré numerous Senators. who 
entertained fear as to the possibility of 
misuse of the provision as regards appli- 
cation or operation of tariff rates. He 
referred also to the statement by Senator 
Byfnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, that 
it was extremely doubtful whether Con- 
gress had the power to enact such legisla- 
tion as a declaration that merited more 
than passing attention. 

Senator George, questioning tariff pro- 
visions of the bill, declared that certain 
of these provisions constituted “an ex- 
traordinary attempt to vest in the Farm 
Board the power to impose a tariff and 
actually to impose an embargo.” 

Opposes Grant of Power 

“Congress could never give such ‘power 
as this to the Farm Board,” he continued. 
“Agriculture couldn’t live under this bill 
at all. If it were actually placed in execu- 
tion for 12 months, it would destroy any 
industry on earth. The arbitrary power 
that |is here given over a great industry 
like agriculture seems almost to abandon 
every great principle one would be inclined 
| to insist upon.” 

He maintained further that “under the 
bill you couldn’t sell any cotton because 
nobody would buy. You can’t take a bale 
of cotton and say so much of it is for 
| export and so much for domestic trade,” 
jhe said. “The defect is that the buyer 
can’t. be forced to buy at the price asked.” 
| Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
| questioned the constitutionality of certain 
| phases of the allotment plan, particularly 
| Federal control over intrastate activity. 
| Economic and tariff policies in relation 
| to the bill were discussed by Senator Hull 
| (Dem., of Tennessee, who described its 
| provisions as “hopelessly unsound, im- 
| practicable and inefficient.” 

“Farmers are the princes among the 
people,” Senator Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, said. “Others have become so bad 
| off, he should congratulate himself. He 
| has corn in the crib, meat in the smoke 
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Tobacco Consumption In Europe 


house. The farmer is never going to 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





Declines as Prices Are Maintained 


RELIMINARY reports of tobacco. 
consumption in some European coun- 
tries indicate that European consump- 


tion for the first part of 1932 will be | 


smaller than in 1931, but that the rate 
of decline this year will not be so great 
as last year, when the reduction was 
9.5 per cent below 1930, the Department 
of Agriculture states in a pamphlet on 
tobacco consumption in Europe. 


Department said, appears to be due to 
the fact that prices of tobacco products 
were maintained or increased in most 
countries while prices of other com- 
modities declined substantially. 

“The consumption of tobacco prod- 
ucts in 15 European countries,” the De- 
partment said, “was 9.5 per cent less in 
1931 than in 1930, according to a recent 
report from J. B. Hutson, tobacco spe- 
cialist in Europe for the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. 

“Preliminary reports available for a 
few countries indicate that the con- 
sumption during the first part of 1932 
will be below that of 1931, but that the 
rate of decline will be somewhat less 
than that of last year. In Germany, 
consumption during the first quarter of 
1932 was. well above that of last year; 


A large part of the 1931 decline, the | 





but this is not to be taken as an index 
| for other countries, since prices of most 
tobacco products in Germany are below 
those of a year ago. 

“Consumption in countries without 
price changes, for which preliminary re- 
ports are available, is less than last year; 
but the decline, in most cases, in 1932 
aS compared with 1931 is not as large 
| as that of 1931 when compared with the 
| previous year. ; 

“From 1926 to 1929, the consumption 
of tobacco products in Europe increased 
at an average rate of 3 per cent a year. 
In 1930 the consumption was approxi- 
mately the same as the previous year. 

“A large part of the decline in the 
consumption of tobacco products in 1931, 
appears to have been due to the fact 
that the prices of tobacco products 
were either maintained or increased in 
most countries, whereas the prices of 
most other commodities declined sub- 
stantially. In this connection it is to 
be noted that in Spain the consumption 
of tobacco products was 1.2 per cent 
larger than in 1930. 

“In Spain prices of tobacco products 
were at approximately the same level in 
1931 compared with other commodities as 
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On Financial Status of Inter- 
state Companies and Share 
Holdings of Their Officers 


Complete publicity for the earnings and 
the general status of affairs of corpora- 
tions, such as is now required of railroads 
and utilities reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was advocated by 
Dr. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, June 14, in testimony in the Senate 
stock exchange inquiry. 

The witness urged this method, rather 
than “attempts to prevent direct short 
Selling,” saying that with publicity there 
would be nothing “with which the specula- 
tors can play,” and Senator Couzens, 
(Rep.), of Michigan, a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee before 
which Dr. Ripley appeared, stated orally 
he was so impressed with the idea that he 
is prepared to draft legislation to that 


| end. 


Disclosure of Activities Urged 

“There is always so much mystery about 
market fluctuations,” said Dr. Ripley. 
“The pools thrive on this mystery. In 
many instances, the pools—and they may 
be bulls as well as bears—are started by 
the dissemination of false information. 

“Now, 1 am convinced that the way to 
reach them is to force full disclosure of 
their, activities. There is no question in 
my mind as to the constitutionality of it. 
Authority is available incident to the tax- 
ing power and it can be applied without 
question to any corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce. When that is done, 
I believe there will be greater stabilization 
of values in securities than we have ever 
known before. 

“The country can not go on this way. 
It is a condition that must be changed.” 
Interest in Market 
a Dr. Ripley told the Committee he had 
very little interest” in the main subject 
of short selling. His thoughts, he ex- 

ained, ran in. the di of a remedy* 
for the “deeper condition,” and added that 
if mystery were swept away then none 
would have. to worry about short selling 
or bull markets, or the evils of them. 
Those conditions would be rectified by the 
investors themselves, in his opinion. 

Replying to an inquiry from Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, whether there 
had not been as much fluctuation in rail 
stocks since the passage of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 as before, Dr. Ripley 
replied that such changes in values as 


had come had their origin i 
conditions, gin in fundamental 


if Trend in Rail Stocks 

They have gone the only way they 
could go,” he said. “That was down. 

And I may add that the reason for 
the even trend in rail stocks is that there 
is nothing which the speculators can get 
hold of. They can’t make mystery out 
of it. Everybody is informed concerning 
the companies.” 

The witness deplored the activities of 
officers or directors of corporations who 
take advantage of inside information to 
make profit out of operations in their own 
Stocks. He referred to “bald statements” 
which he said were made by Percy Rocke- 
feller who testified before the same Com- 
mittee and who said in effect that he had 
profited by operations in stocks of com- 
panies in which he was interested. 


3 Statements on Holdings 

I believe,” he continued, “that this 
publicity plan ought to require officers 
and directors to disclose from time to time 
how much of the stock of their own cor- 
porations they hold. My reason for that 
is my knowledge that some of them, ut- 
terly disregarding their fiduciary relation- 
ship and responsibility, unload their 
holdings when they know in advance that 
adverse reports are coming out. 

“I would like to see some requirement 
that would stop such a thing as an officer 
of a company taking to a lifeboat and 
guiding the ship by wireless while he 
still is inviting everybedy else to go aboard 
the ship.” 

The witness criticized many auditing 
firms for misleading statements respect- 
ing affairs of corporations. He said they 
were prone to take just a paiance sheet 
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N ew Tariffs Approved 


On Infants’ Garments 





Duty Lowered on Jersey Outer- 
wear; Raised on Other Types 


Findings of the Tariff Commission 
specifying increased duties on infants’ 
wool outerwear not of jersey fabric and 
decreased tariffs on infants’ wool jersey 
outerwear have been approved by the 
President; the Commission announced, 
June 14. The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions that no change be made in the rates 
on furniture of wood and unbrellas and 
unbrella parts were also accepted. 


mission’s findings proclaims a reduction 
in the rates of duty on infants’ unem- 
broidered wool knit outerwear, made or 
cut from jersey fabric and valued at more 
than $2 per pound, to 50 cents per pound 


increase in the rate of duty on other in- 
fants’ unembroidered wool outerwear, 
valued at more than $2 per pound, to 50 
cents per pound and 75 per centum ad 
valorem, according to the announcement. 
No change in the rates on infants’ em- 
broidered wool outerwear was specified by 
the Commission. 

The new rates on infants’ outerwear 
become effective July 11, 1932, it was an- 
nounced. United Kingdom, Austria, Can- 
ada, France and Germany are the coun= 
tries principally concerned in the trade 
in the commodities included in the Com- 
mission’s findings. 





The President’s approval of the Com-— 


plus 25 per centum ad valorem; and an - 
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Central of ia asks approval of Inter- 
state Commerce mmission for additional 
Federal loan of more than $2,000,000. 

Page 6, col, 4 


Guidance Expanded, Says 
. Consultant at Federal Of- 


Europe in 1932 ascribed PF oe month, but slight gain is recorded for im- 


in ° 
sanetest af keneutare. ws Sa 
- oo Tron and steel industry of France said to 
a 1, col. 5/ Exports of metal-working machinery nearly 
The practicability and validity of mn at. level of previous two years. be in strategic position due to conservative 


exports and a slight recovery in imports} Amendment; Conventions 


according to a cablegram received from ® ° 
Commercial Attache William L. Cooper, For Neutrality Advised 
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Net operating income of Class I rail eae 
fice of Education relief proposals questioned during consider- Page 2, col. 5 | nancial policy. Page 7, col. 6 | {0F first four months is less than year “ao. London. - As Condition 
ation of MeNgry bill (8. 4536) in the Senate.| Hungary expands list of goods requiring : are Page 6, col. 2 Imports during the month were valued 
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guidance to those seeking emp loyment, Belt. Page.7, col. 7 Federal Courts napin noid | by inenae Supreme Court not| creasing, says Department of Agriculture. 13.2 per cent under those of the previous in Webondah ith 8 
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Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant steady despite changes in some linés. tion of lease held taxable when received and| yanufacturers are required to pack de- exports were also lower during May, was taken on the bill (H. R. 







s 2 
Shipping 
Protests against Federal operation of 
barge lines and laundries are made at in- 
quiry into Government competition with 
pve business before Special House Com- 
le . 


Page;6, col. 5} not proratable over term of sublease; Jen-| natured alcohol in drums embossed with 
Governor of Mississippi its. to Gover- ning & Co., Inc. v. Commissioner, C.-C. A. 9. carla numbers, and are forbidden to make 
nor of Louisiana against law w is cone foi. 4, col. 3| Gelivery to dealers in tank cars by joint 
sidered to prohibit sale of M ippi milk | “Company which did not complete organ-| ruling of Departments of Treasury and Jus- 
in Louisiana. e ization and did not conduct business or own | tice, 
Page:2, col. 4 | goods held to have acquired no right in Page 1, col. 2 
Russian procur of grain for rt and | trade mark registered in its name; United 
for city food supplies expected to lower | States Ozone Co. v. United States Ozone Co.| Labor 
for yee. Department of Agriculture is ‘ad- | of America; Court of Customs and Patent 


amounting to £4,399,000 or 5.2 per cent 7233) to provide independence, nor were 
less than those for April. amendments to it considered, 

Larger purchases of foodstuffs and a The bill before the Senate is different, 
slight increase in raw’ materials, chiefly |Owever, from that which was passed by 
wool, were responsible. for the gain in the House earlier in the ‘present session, 
imports according to the cablegram. Pur- the Senate Committee on Territories and 
chases of manufactured products were Insular Affairs having substituted a new 


at- the United States Office of Education, 
who has recently made a study of edu- 


cational guidance. 
Both commercial and educational broad- 


casting systems periodically set aside time 
for discussions of employment opportuni- 
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k Sentence of life imprisonment for kid- 
additional information was taken: 


naping held by Indiana Supreme Court not 








dence to these people there will be trouble 


Production of leather footwear increases ‘ - y: 
aa Situation Called Unprecedented | With the Moros,” | said Senator Hawes 
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the program of studies in 67 State-ap-||/ Congress farmer in dealing with buyers of farm prod-| cog production declining in Ruhr section ° , 000 Christain Filipinos are not entitled to 
proved junior high schools calls for a Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. | ucts is explained by James C. Stone, Chair- | o¢ Gershany. State Finance to a report from Trade Commissioner W. | their liberty? 
certain definite portion of the daily sched- Page 5, col. 3 | man, Federal Farm Board. Page 2, col.6| Cost of government in Utah and Montana T. Daugherty, Berlin. As to possible trouble in the Philippines 
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Proceedings of June 14. 


Services Organized quiry into Government competition with| Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


World War all American troops and the 
Page 3, col. 4 private business before Special 1 House Com-|mestic Commerce in promoting exports of was only 5,760,000 tons, or 53 per cent of 


Cc troller General of South Carolina di- 






























American Nay were withdrawn from the 
i ae ag siinet te a er products discussed by Nor- | tects departments of State government to the 10,930,000 tons produced in August, | -ppijj 
ee ee eee BeBe meee steps See also emmanenaieet headings. . mittee. Page 1, col. 5 man 8. Meese, Chief, Paper Division, Bureau hold 1088 en eeeteeen: WAR, SY Ser. ceey 1929; daily output was 230,000 tons, as the sone of the Filipinos. Despite this 
to provide some organized guidance serv-||) Construction of Foreign.and Domestic Commerce, Depart- Page 3, col. 2 |] | 28@inst 400,000 tons for the two periods, or| fact, there was no trouble in the Moro 





ice to pupils. In Pennsylvania 800 schools; 
now have counselors or advisers on an 
extracurricular, part-time, or full-time 
basis, or have established group guidance 





Metal connectors for use with wooden Government Finance ment of Commerce. Page 8, col. 3 


in construction work expected tO; More than $42,000,000 of costs of irrigation ° 
enable utilization of more wood works in reclamation of 2,000,000 acres of | President 


; Page 3, col. 7 | land have been repaid to Reclamation Serv: The President's Day at the Executive 


57 per cent. Meanwhile, per man and 

shift production increased from 1,278 kilo- een oe: f Ind 

grams, in August, 1929, to 1,537 kilograms! uct ef Indepenience 

in March, 1932. The labor count at the I believe it is still the responsibility of 






Tariff 


Increase in duty on canned clams re- 
quested of Tariff mmission. 
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Miscellaneous reports clearly indicate) eutiotes ae , = oma eviitions 2 a substitution of Weaner reliet | Price Control outwear of Jersey type for infants and in- the former being 53.2 per cent of the latter —— Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
that State and local communities are or- Ripley of Harvard University at Senate in-|plan for Garner bill approved by House, in| puropean cartel for aluminum foil pro- | easing duty on other wool ‘pes. , figure. ichigan, author or a 20-year plan of 
ganizing associations for the purpose of|}) quiry in stock market operations. | Feport to Senate. 1. col. 4 |!onged, according to Department of Com- e 1, col. 7 Rationalization in the Ruhr mines pro- eens if and when established, 
stimulating and assisting public-school Page 1, col. 7 Page 1, col. merce. Taxation gresses both in underground and in sur- shall stand for keeps, to make every su- 


Net mae - ones a oe Senate adopts resolution oqueet eae Page 5, col. 3 
cable companies declines more than per | dent to suggest economies supply s. ° © ae 
cent to $4,029,247 in 1931. oF almost_ $7,000,000 bot the Dee gk Production Statistics 
less than in 1930, according to returns Daily statement o e n es 
Interstate Commerce Commission. | Treasury. Production of leather foetreet increases 

Page 1, col. 6 | Page 7, col. 4 in Canada, while imports decline. ‘ > 
. col. , col. Page 5, co! 

Central of Georgia asks approval of Inter-; Conferees im accord on economy program, sani 

state Commerce "Commission for. additional | Senator Smoot says after conference with | ,C0! production declining in Ruhr section 


guidance programs. Outstanding educa-| 
tional leaders appear as members or offi-| 
cers of such associations. F 
Some of the larger cities have their own 
‘associations which study guidance theory 
and practice and also examine local prob- 
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Page 5, col. 5 

West Virginia premium tax is accrued tax 

on past business and not privilege levy, State 
Attorney General rules. 



















































lems. ||| Federal loan of more than $2,000,000, | President. if of Germany. Page 2, col. 6| Amount received by lessor fae nadincs® ||| Working station increased from 23 tons to a advantage, no matter how 
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local, State, and national. Ferdinand O. Reinhard, Director, Bureau of| Manufacturers are required to pack de-| 28ticultural States reported by Donald Jack- Average wage per shifts have dropped 





It is probable that no other phase of Latest decisions of Federal and State communicable Diseases, Health Department, | natured alcohol in drums embossed with | 50M, tax specialist of Federal Bureau of from 9.30 marks in August, 1929, to 7.07 of not less than $55,000,000, or about 43 
























































|]| courts. City of Baltimore, Md. erial numbers, and are forbidden to make | 4sticultural Economics. marks in February, 1932, and labor cost| PC" ent of the total export trade to all 

pre ingen JA oo cones Page 4, col. 5) Page 8, col. 1 | delivery to dealers in tank cars by joint Page 1, col. 3 was Sanaa oa ton in February, = —— By would precipitate a gen- 
has guidance. Tt is almost impossible for||| Education ee ee ee eT eee ‘compared with 728 marks per ton in| srqs to the normal oriental basis of bere 
one to keep abreast of information on the Problem of development of State system | ment. Page 1, col. 2) philippine independence measure debated August, 1929, a decrease of 39 per cent. | axictence. ‘ 
subject turned out by printing press and|]| of education in Kentucky discussed by Dr. Page 5, col. 2 Public Utilities in Senate. Ruhr coke production fares even worse 
mimeograph. \]| BR. E. Jaggers, Supervisor of Rural Schools, | . . 1c Page 2, col. 7 than coal, it is reported. The March, Increased Expenses 

From the very beginning of eductional ||| Department of Education, Commonwealth of | Indian Affairs Utilities _measures passed by Louisiana de Conditi 1932, production of 1,292,000 tons was only} “At this very moment of dire economic 
broadcasting, vocational guidance has been ||| Kentucky. Page 8; col. 5|, Aid which private social workers can give | House: poses. om. 8 Trade Conditions 43 per cent of the August, 1929, produc-| crisis, the new and independent Philip- 
given considerable recognition. During ||| Library of Congress, accessions listed. *“|tn developing individual welfare of Indians | ©. +:o1 of Twin State Gas & Electric Com- |}; Lack of standardization blamed by com- tion of 2,851,000 tons. Coke furnaces under| pine government would immediately re- 


mittee investigating trade conditions for de- 


| on reservations in cooperation with Govern- = 
| Page 4, col. 5| pany by holding company described by ex aiine a an : 
Page 3, col. 1 
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e |}ment agencies discussed by Robert T. Lans--} 
Government books and ee et nae. \dale, Assistant to Commissioner of Indiati aminers in transcript of testimony at Federal 


the current school year the American 


fire are only 6,929 now, or 51.4 per cent| quire more, rather than less, of a tax 
School of the Air, over the Columbia 


of the-13,475 in August, 1929. Intensive| budget. It could expect no added’ aid 
















Trade Commission hearing. tionalization also marks this b h, the|from increased import duties, be 
Broadcasting System is providing talks on State books and publicati listed. Affairs, Department of Interior. Page 5, col. 4 ‘ ra is branch, the . port duties, because the 
vocational guidance each Friday. ee ” ie ™ «Page 4, col. 7 Page 8, col.1) wet income of | principal telegraph and| Trade Mark senate ipial, cha te cine ote pene — ac gi — depleted. 
| commercial courses in colleges bli eclines more an r ’ S own na- 
Emphasized Over Radio | unin nen for opportunities in business ca- Insurance cent to $4,029,247 in 1931, or almost $7,000,000 pees we 28 eee eae 


more antiquated equipment, although/| tional defense and its own diplomatic and 
some are held in reserve, even if at con-| consular service, all of which is now an 
siderable expense. American contribution. It would have to 

Meantime, coke stocks on hand are on|support a much larger constabulary for 
the increase. They amount to almost 6,-|domestic security. Meanwhile another 
000,000 tons, exclusive of syndicate stocks,| large source of Island income, estimated 
equivalent to a production of over 4%%4| at $15,000,000 a year, would disappear with 
months at the March rate of production.| the withdrawal of the American Army and 


Outstanding persons in educational 
work, the professions, and in business em- 
phasize over the radio proper methods to 
be followed in seeking employment op- 
portunities and training necessary for 
employment in various lines of work. 

The Ohio School of the Air,-over WLW, 
Cincinnati, broadcast during 1931 a pro- 


| reer and to meet needs of business for less than in 1930, according to returns to 
| 100,000 specially trained men annually is on pan tales ee sot  petviiand bee bate Interstate Commerce Commission. 

urged by specialist in commercial education | attorney General rules. ; Page 1, col. 6 
of National Office of Education. Page 5, col. 6 Laws to regulate power of management 
Page 3, col.1/ Mississippi Supreme Court rules on time companjes over operating utilities asked at 
| . * of filing claim under life insurance policy. | Trade Commission utility inquiry. 

| Engineering te ee Page 5) col. 6 Page 5, col. 1 

More than $42,000,000 of costs of irrigation moval of State Insurance Commissioner . > 

| works in reclamation of 2,000,000 acres of | asked in Minnesota. Radio 


held te have acquired no right in 
trade mark registered in its name; United 
States Ozone Co. v. United States Ozone Co. 
of America; Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 1 
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, ‘ Passage of bonus bill by House June 15 New: Russian orders placed with the Ger-| Navy.” 

i r id lamati - Page 5, col.6| Examiner's report to Radio Commission . ¢ 5 p w e Ger y. 

gram of practical talks on guidance. The | || pg Ad SP interior ation SPFY- | New life insurance production in May de- | opposes plea of four segionsl stations for —- as debate on measure is con man steel industry will not help to un-| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, a 
National Broadcasting Company has also Page 5, col. 2 | clined 22.5 per cent from year ago, according | increase in power. . Page 1, col. 4 ||| burden stocks, as the orders are for the| proposed that there be precedent to inde- 
provided radio talks on guidance. The| |]! < one = —_ = a ag aad yee 3, —s Work *C . * Siemens-Martin steel, produced mainly by| pendence a treaty of neutrality among all 

State Department of Education of New||| Exporting and Importing Page 5, col. 7| Station MLB and less for WJBO. orkmen’s Compensation gas heat. countries that might have an interest in 9 
York broadcast a number of talks on/|) “Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Do-| Company's reinsurance of its business ap- Page 6, col. 1| Condition of fund for workmen’s com- Lack of uniformity of the by-product! violating the neutrality. 

guidance which included valuable infor-||| mestic Commerce in promoting exports of | proved in Nebraska. Broadcasting and wireless decisions are an-| pensation insurance in New York is re- ket k h i 7 i j ‘a 
mation relative to training and oppor-||| paper_and paper products discussed by Nor- Page 5, col. 6| nounced by Radio Commission. viewed. market makes for little hope of promise| Senator Hawes, agreeing to the possi- 
tunities for vocational ieaieiant: Some ||| ™an S. Meese, Chief, Paper Division, Bureau| Life insurance company held not lable | Page 6, col. 2 ; Page 5, col. 3 of betterment. Tar and oils are overpro-| bility of such a treaty, suggested, however, 








duced while pitch is short. Prices of ben-| that it not be made “a condition prece- 
zol are depressed.—(Department of Com-/ dent, because if we did that any one of 
merce.) the nations might prevent independence.” 
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service clubs have also provided radio 
speakers on guidance. 
State departments of education, real- 


SOF. £m, Jocal schools iby, including ting| 18 Recorded During Week Throughout Russia Are Showing Decline| Maintained for Year 



































the State course of study and assisting 
schools in organizing guidance programs. [Continued from Page 1.] 


Pennsylvania and Virginia are examples _—__-_-- 

, ms rs . | $5.478,000,000. ~~ ee Ss Russian procurings of grain, to be ex- | milling tax has been made. Should, how-| Metal Working Devices Nearly 

Wagner Relief Plan Urged | 3088, 3088 ad ae ree incre ported and ee for city food supplies, are 0D ee eae ae Sa At Level of Previous Periods 
Instead of Garner Bill | than $12,000,000. ; cans last. ane seer mete etl my aaa will be less/ 4 substantial increase in purchases by 

[Continued from Page 1.] gl eee i eee . procurings, according to a report sub-! ‘The planned procurings for the Soviet | Russia enabled the American metal-work- 

to provide emergency construction of cer-| and June 11, the number of bank failures mitted to the Department of Agriculture State farms in 1932-33 is placed at 2,726,- ing machinery industry to maintain ex- 
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tain authorized public works with a view| also advanced somewhat. In March 45| by Donald F. Christy, assistant agricul-| 000 short tons against 951,000 actually | ports in a relatively satisfactory manner President 

to increasing employment. ‘ banks suspended, in April 68 and in May | tural commissioner, Berlin, Germany, and | Procured last year. This ae an in-| last year, according to a Department of News DEPARTMENT PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
Acting Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Car-| slightly more according to preliminary re-| made public by the Department June 13. | cones eee 2 = a coos Commerce statement just make’ public. C. G. Marshall, Manager James L, Bray, Director 

roliton, Ill., stated orally, June 14, that) ports. Although reports for all banks) ‘The following additional information ! ¢)6 aneer would "he even considerably | Overseas shipments were worth more than ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex.,/ during the first weeks of June are not| was made available in the report: 1 if the 1931 pl with Victor Whitlock, Director Robert D. Chase, Director 

probably would appear before the House| available, seven national banks have| One of the important projects of the | @™ser if the plan were compared $40,000,000, compared with $40,800,000 in 











































































Committee on Banking and Currency, on| closed between June 1 and June 11 com-| Russian government is the so-called “pro- | ‘®® present 1932 plan as actual procurings | 1999 and $42,000,000 in 1930. The state- Executiv : 
~ ee eee Re bill, ma pean oem three between May 1 and/| curing” « “collection” of ed aeine- eine tae ae eae this eae ment follows in full text: Wono-oons ae ea nw aed ‘Joo ae ee 

e Senate pas: and which was referred,| May ll. tural products. Crops thus produced are : : : 
June 13, to the House Committee. A definite correlation usually exists be- | used for feeding ine city aenutation and | b¢ @ tremendous increase it would not be| ‘The export demand for American metal BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 

Mr. Rainey said he understood the riv-| tween the number of bank suspensions|the army and for the accumulation of re- | !™possible providing the planned increase | working machinery was well maintained . , aw Foun ; Cricago 
ers and harbors provisions of the Garner-| and the increases or decreases in the|serves. In addition, any surplus in excess | 1" 2¢reage of 38 per cent was carried out | in 1931 and. compared favorably with pre- Pinegan Building 30 Broadwa eter) ecnse Gan bane 
Rainey bill, which the House has passed,| volume of money outstanding. Bank sus-| ofthe above-mentioned needs may be ex- | 2S last year’s yields were distinctly below | i443. years, according to information Worth 2-3949 , “Wabash 62007 
are to be reported out of committee to the| pension frighten depositors into with-| ported. Actually, however, exports have normal. made public by the Industrial Machin National: M. R. Th 
Senate as a separate rivers and harbors| drawing their funds and thus increasing| been dictated at least partially by the| It appears, however, that Fall sowings Pp y . achinery eg Went Gan at Mettoeal: W. a eela 
measure. the volume of currency outside the Treas- | government's need for foreign currency | in 1931 on State farms were only about 80| Division of the Commerce Department. Vanderbilt 3-2540 10-253 Generai Motors Building 

He said title one of the Garner-Rainey|ury and the banks. Such withdrawals| with which to meet payments for goods | per cent of the plan and this Spring sow-| Total exports of this class amounted to SAN FRANCISCO Lo 
bill differs only in amount with the Wag-|endanger banks, completing a vicious| purchased abroad. ings are even behind those of a year ago| more than $40,000,000 compared with $42,- General: Walter 8. Reilly General: Gulse Meee ie 
ner bill, the Garner bill authorizing $100,- | circle by promoting still more bank State Harvest Increased | when they were considered very unsatis- 000,000 in 1930 and $40,800,000 in 1929. ' Russ Building Room 968 Bendix Buildin 
000,000 for the use of the President in re-| failures. Of particular interest at this time is the | {2°0TY: Thus it appears, unless yields are| This relatively high level of exports was | Douglas 4194 1206 Maple Ave. Prospect 5775 
lief of destitution and the Wagner bill} ‘The decrease in the amount of money | Pi . “| considerably above normal this year, the| maintained in the face of keen foreign BRANCH CIRCULATION OFFICES & 
$300,000,000 for relief. outstanding which continued from the recently announced grain-procuring plan | procurings from State farms will not equal | competition, intensified in many instances New York Cutcaco 

The differences between the two meas-| inception of the anti-boarding campaign for the 1932-33 season. The principal fea- | the plan as it is very doubtful that the} by liberal credit, often carrying govern- Oscar A. Brown, Field Manager 803 London Guarantee Building 
ures will be threshed out in conference,|of the Citizens’ Reconstruction Organi-| ture of the procuring plan for the coming planned acreage will be fully realized. ment support, which was offered to pur- Sun Building, 280 Broadway State 7766 
Mr. Rainey said. | zation in February to the first of May] season is the decreased share to be con- Spring Plantings Short chasers. Currency difficulties in various tee ete 

Pen irene has been checked as the weekly averageS| trfputed by the collectives and individual | The decrease in the procuring plan for foreign countries and other trade barriers European: 12 rue Vivienne, Paris 


° + int to maintain a favo: 
Farm Relief Proposals show the volume fluctuating indefinitely | peasants, |collective and peasant farms, however, far | balance, also ‘added. to the dimiculties of 


z z through May. To partially offset this decrease, the ; more than offset the planned increase for | the Americ: x 
Are Questioned In Senate | Over the weekened of May 28, 29 and| State farms are expected to furnish con-| state farms. The eal for this class of About ogy "of the $40,000,000 
30, which involved a holiday as well as} siderably more grain than last year. The co worth of this type of machinery exported 
[Continued from Page 1.] |Sunday and an approaching end-of-the | total procurings from all sources, however, | Procuring, during the coming season is! \ 2° purchased by European countries. 
starve. We have talked about his con-| month, the amount of money in circula-| are expected to be much below last year’s | Placed at 19,915,000 short tons excluding | Russia increased its purchases from $14,- 
dition so much we have given him an|tion advanced sharply. For the week| plans and it appears that they will also be | milling taxes. Last year’s actual procur-| 909,900 in 1930 to $22,000,000 worth of 
inferiority complex.” |ended May 28 the average was $5,438,-| below last year’s actual procurings which | ings from collectives and peasants includ-| metal working machinery in 1931. This 
Various amendments to the allotment | 000,000; in the week ended June 4 it was| Were about 91 per cent of the reported | ing milling taxes were 23,974,000 tons. is about 56 per cent of the total exported. 
plan provisions were proposed by Senator ; $5,477,000,000. Some increase was to be| Plan. : : |, Again, and even to a greater extent ports of metal working machinery 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, to avoid|expected to care for needs over the ab-| Total procurings including the milling\than on State farms because of their|io the United Kingdom totaled $7,040,000, 
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some of the criticisms of this portion of |normal week end and for the end of the| tax in kind (grain) for the past 2 seasons; larger share, procurings from collectives|an increase of 3 per cent over 1930; ex- over 2 tne tomeens seal mcd sea ore ae, 
the bill. month, but the increase should be wiped| Were 24,510,000 and 25,278,000 short tons| and peasants are largely dependent upon | ports to Canada declined from $5,410,000 Epwarp W. Box ALBERT D. LASKER Watrer C. TEAGLE 
Allotment Plan Opposed out as the money gradually returns and| respectively and the plan for the 1932-33|/the planted area. Not only were Fall|in 1930 to $3,400,000 in 1931; exports to Miss BELLE SHERWIN ALBERT SPRAGUE Smmon GUGGENHEIM 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | normal demands resume. season is placed at 22,641,000 tons. The|Sowings below the plan but Spring seed- | Franceedeclined from $3,200,000 to $1,550,- BernarD M. BaRUcH Puitie H. GADSDEN Mrs. CHARLES H. SABIN 
took exception to the allotment plan in| tn the week of June 11, however, only | latter figure, however, does not include ings likewise appear likely to fall short| 000 in the same periods, and exports to E. A. DEEDS FREDERIC W. ALLEN BRECKINRIDGE LONG 
the bill as being “some more advice by | ¢3 990,000 of the $39,000,000 increase re-| the milling taxes. This tax is levied in of the plan particularly on individual} Germany decreased $2,290,000 in 1930 to Ciarence H. Mackay James W. GERARD Gerorce F. RAND 
business men and city folks” as to how| corded the week before returned to the | ind on all grains milled for collective and! peasant farms. | $2,216,000 in 1931. - Van S. MERLe-SMITH Jesse H. JONES Seymour H. Knox 
the farmer should run his business. He|panks and Treasury, according to the| ‘dividual peasant farmers which, of; By June 1 the planned area of Spring Frank L, POLK Rosert C. SCHAFFNER E. T. MEREDITH 
told Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska,| weekly averages. | course, limits it largely to wheat and rye.| Plantings on individual peas@nt farms was H E ds List Davip LAWRENCE Mary Roserts RINEHART C. Bascom SLEMP 
in charge of the bill that the latter was|" - ',. ___________{ | In the 1930-31 season this milling tax|teported only 54 per cent completed, on| Mungary &xpands Lis Joun Hays HamMMonD Rosert LANSING WayNE JOHNSON 
not acquainted with farm problems. pe eee ere = | amounted to 2,568,000 short tons or a little| Collective farms 78 per cent and on Soviet Requiring Import Permit Joun W. Davis Watter P. Cooke Norman H. Davis 

“I say to the Senator from Nebraska,” | to the hogs, I am not going to sit idly by.| over 10 per cent of the total grain pro-| State farms 88 per cent completed. eq g Amp W. M. Rirrer Miss ANNE Morcan Ira C. CopLey 
Senator Blaine said, “that he has no farm; |1 say we ought not hold out to agriculture cured and is approximately equal to the 7 sive: J 13,1932, ‘the list of goods Joseru S. PRELINGHUYSEN Murry GUGGENHEIM Dr. STANLEY M. RINEHART 
he has never milked a cow, and he does| the promise that it is constitutional. If it} contemplated total reduction in procur- Louisiana Milk Law “| Effective June 28, , 8 Mrs. J. BorDEN HARRIMAN WILLIAM B. WILSON Co.LoneL E. M, House. 
not know what the effect of this thing|is valid, as the Senator from Nebraska] ings on-all farms this season as so far requiring a permit from the Hungarian||| Mrs, LeRoy SPRINGS Samuet INSULL Water J. Fany 
is going to be. claims, then I am opposed to the Farm | officially stated. The tax has at other Protested by Mississip j| Ministry of Commerce before importation ||] F, Truss Davison James D. PHELAN JOHN BARRETT 

“I say to him further that the advice| Board having anything to do with it. I| times been reported to be 10 per cent of P into Hungrey has been augmented to in- H. P. Witson Mrs. ELEANOR PATTERSON RoseERT S. BROOKINGS 
of business men and city folks has brouht| oppose giving the Farm Board power to | the taxable grain. Jackson, Miss, June 14 sone Metab smenndibinn ebeetidd Victor WHITLOCK Rosert H. PATCHIN JaMEs L, Bray 
the farmer to his knees, economically | commit sabotage.” Milling Tax Undecided ‘| gtiemeniae Gemene-then ‘souk 6 mnek : ctate 6 ee ifferent tariff items, including ||| ©; G- MarsHaut Jay JEROME WILLIAMS HucH Grant Straus 
speaking. As for myself, I know what| Senator Blaine declared that the south-| For the 1931-32 season, however, the| ® protest to ractically all textiles, leather goods, tires WILLARD SAULSBURY ALAN C. RINEHART Mrs. N. ve R, WutTenovusi 
losses are being suffered on my dairy farm. | ern third of his State shipped virtually all| amount of the grain secured for the mill-|G@0Vernor Allen, of Louisiana, against the| PUBGCNA.Y Go lt’ atninery, and a large ||} GEORGE F. Porter Joun E. RICE T. M. RopLun 

“And when Senators here attempt to tell| of its surplus milk to the Chicago market,|ing tax appears to have been somewhat /| Passage by the Louisiana Legislature of a 7 : Joun W. WEEKS B. F, YOaKuM ELMER SCHLESINGER 





of luxury articles, according to a 
less (reported only about 50 per cent com-| bill which the former said he understands seuis consived from Commercial Attache 


pleted) and for the 1932-33 season no an-| would “virtually prohibit” the sale of B. Lyon at Budapest.—(Issued 
nouncement concerning the levy of the! Mississippi milk in Louisiana. oyun - Commerce) 


me by legislation that, after so much of| but under the terms, he asserted, the Chi- 
the milk from my farm has.been sold, I} cago market could be taken away from 
_ must take the rest back home and feed it } them. 
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Special Training 
Seen as Need for 
Business Career 


Commercial World Would 
Absorb Annually 100,- 
000 College Graduates, 
Says Federal Educator 


The annual need in the United States 
of business trained college graduates is 
16 times greater than the actual number 
of gradyates in the field of business, J. O. 
Malott, specialist in commercial educa~ 
tion at the Fede 1 Office of Education, 
declared in a radio address, June 14, over 
Station WRC under the auspices of , the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 

The universities are graduating 6,000 
students trained for business specialties 
compared with an annual need of 100,000, 
he said. Only 500 of the 1,200 institutions 
of higher learning offer business subjects 
at present, and of these but 132, or ap- 
proximately one in 10, provide facilities 
for specialized business training. 

Increasing Opportunity 

Contrary to many popular opinions, Mr. 
Malott asserted, the total number of op- 
portunities for college graduates in busi- 
ness is rapidly increasing. ‘The, address 
follows in part: 

“The range and variety of occupations 
in business is greater than in other fields. 
Without much difficulty the college grad- 
uate can change from one kind of posi- 
tion to another. 

“In business there are many occupa- 
tional levels, In contrast with this fact 
requirements to practice law, medicine, 
teaching, etc., necessitate the passing of 
rigid examinations and the meeting of 
very definite standards. 

“There is a trend, but a very meager 
trend, when all business occupations are 
considered, toward requiring business men 
to meet specified standards. All States 
certify public accountants, and some 
States certify real estate operators, insur- 
ance salesmen, court reporters, etc. 

Financial Rewards 

“The average incomes in business com- 
pare favorably with those in other fields. 
Some of the highest incomes are paid to 








“The services to be rendered to man- 
kind and opportunities for leadership in 
a community are fully as great for the 
business man as for those in other occu- 
pations. 

Although there is much similarity in the 
types of courses offered, comparatively 
few schools provide facilities for speciali- 
zation in a specific phase of business. Ap- 
proximately 500 of the 1,200 colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional s@hools offer 
business subjects. Only 132, or approxi- 
mately one in 10, provide facilities for 
specialized business training. Fewer than 
20 higher institutions in this great com- 
mercial country of ours offer life-career- 
curricula in advertising, foreign service 
and foreign trade, realty, insurance, or 
transportation. 

Four-fifths of the college students of 
realty are enrolled in six higher institu- 
tions; two thirds of those in advertising 
are in 10 schools; and half of those in 
insurance are in five universities. Com- 
paratively few instiutions offer as many 
as six courese in a given field of speciali- 
zation, 


Training for Professions 


If you were interested in a life career 
in law, medicine, or dentistry, would 
you select a school with only one, two, or 
three courses in your field of specializa- 
tion? Would you select a school in law 
or medicine whose instructors had not 
been sucessful lawyers or physicians? 

Cooperative part-time education for 
business is offered in only 15 colleges and 
universities. This type of education pro- 
vides that the student shall work part 
time and study part time. 

Extension education .in business is of- 
fered by 40 universities. Some offer late 
afternoon and evening classes on the 
campus. Some maintain classes’ away 
from the campus, particularly in small 
towns and cities. Others offer corre- 
spondence courses. Under certain condi- 
tions the credits thus earned may apply 
toward a degree. 


Need of College-trained Men 


Of the millions of persons actively en- 
gaged in business occupations and in 
business for themselves, some of the best 
estimates are that approximately 2,000,000 
should have had the advantage of col- 
legiate training for business. Our most 
recent reports in the United States Office 
of Education indicate that about 70,000 
students are now pursuing university cur- 
ricula in business and that 6,000 are being 
graduated annually. 

Estimating that the average length of 
a career of persons in business is 20 years, 
the member of university graduates with 
business training needed annually would 
be 100,000, or approximately 16 times as 
many as we are now graduating. 

Contrary to many popular opinions the 
total number of opportunities for college 


French Group Urges 
Standardized Exports 


Foreign Trade Declared In- 
jured by Lack of Grading 


Lack of standardization and grading is 
blamed by a Ftench committee investi- 
gating trade conditions for a severe de- 
cline in French exports and an increase 
in imports, according to a statement June 
14 by the Department of Agriculture. Prod- 
ucts of mixed quality, good and bad, large 
and small, have been sent out by French 
shippers, the committee said, with result- 
ing injury to the nation’s trade. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

In a recent statement an unofficial com- 
mittee of influential Frenchmen blames a 
lack of’ standartization and grading for 
the severe decline in the volume of French 
exports and the great increase in imports 
from abroad for French consumption. Ad- 
dressing French farmers, the committee 
Says, in part: 

“Heretofore, our products have been sent 
to market too often as they were har- 
vested, either without sorting or with im- 
perfect sorting—small fruit mixed with 
large, fruit of good appearance with that 
of second or third choice, green fruit with 
ripe. Sometimes secondary or defective 
merchandise has been concealed under a 
cover of good-looking products. The pack- 
age was ‘glossed. This was a cheating 
of the buyer. 

“Packages were worn, of variable di- 
mensions, insufficiently adapted to tran- 
sport requirements, too heavy or too light, 
excessive in net cost. To avoid losses oc- 
casioned by products presented in these 
conditions, merchants often gave prefer- 
ence to foreign products. 

“The remedy is too organize our ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables so as to 
satisfy the customer. It is necessary al- 
ways to offer the same product—whole- 
some and homogeneous, and of the same 
size, quality, and quantity, and in the same 
package. In a word, it is necessary to 
standardize Our: shipments.” 
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PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 14, 1932 
1764— 


10 a. m—Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, called to discuss 
the legislative situation in Congress. 

10:30 a. m—The President met with 
the Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are 
held regularly on Tuesday and Friday 
of each week.) 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, called to discuss the eco- 
nomy bill conference agreement. 

Remainder of day.—Ehgaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


South Carolina Reduces 
Expenditures 15 Per Cent 


Columbia, S. C., June 14, 

The State Comptroller General, A. J. 
Beattie, has sent notice to every depart- 
ment and institution of the State Gov- 
ernment that. expenditures for the year 
1932 must be held within 85: per cent of 
the respective appropriations. This policy 


was adopted by the State Finance Com- 
mittee, he said, as a “precautionary meas- 
ure” and if the year’s revenue proves. to 
be sufficient to meet the total appropria- 
tions the governmental agencies will be 
allowed to use the full amounts originally 
allotted. 
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graduates in busines is rapidly increasing. 
There has been a trend, of course, toward 
consolidations and mergers which tempo- 
rarily reduce the demand. There may be 
unemployment also due to other economic 
readjustments such as are taking place 
constantly in one industry or another. 
By and large every new invention cre- 
ates new types of opportunities and some 
inventions create a long series of oppor- 
tunities. The requirements for success in 
the new occupations may be radically dif- 
ferent from those in other fields. Adapta- 
bility, therefore, becomes an essential. 


Conferees Study 
Provisions for 
- Federal Savings 


‘Senator Smoot Confers With 
President on Economies; 
Expects Trade Upturn as 
Legislation Is Completed 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 


after a conference with President Hoover 
at the White House on June 14, (stated 
orally that he told the President the,econ- 
omy bill had been agreed to by the 
conference committee of the Senate and 
House and that ‘their report would” be 
laid before the Senate’on June 15. 


would be effected by the economy, bill, 
he stated that he could not tell without 
a detailed examination of the ‘conference 
agreement. “I should judge the savings 
will amount to about $130,000,000,” he said. 


chairman of the Conference Committee, 
and Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., a member; however, de- 
nied afterward that full agreement had 
been reached. 

Senator Smoot declined to express an 
opinion as to whether'the proposed econo- 
mies, together with the new tax. bill, 
would balance the budget. 


Sees Trade Upturn 


get the legislative program through Con- 
gress,” Senator Smoot said. 

He declined to predict when Congress 
would adjourn, but declared it would not 
be by Saturday June 18. Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, had 
predicted earlier in the day after a call 
on President Hoover that Congress might 
adjourn by that time or by June 25 at 
the latest. ‘ 

Senator McNary discussed the legisla- 
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Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 


“I think business will pick up after we) 
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Proceedings of June 14, 1932 


Senate’ date 
HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m. 
June 14, following a recess from a 
night session June 13, at which the 
question of Philippine independence was 
discussed. 


A message from the House announced 
action by that body on various bills af- 
fecting the District of Columbia. 

The unfinished business (S. 4536), the. 
compromise farm relief bill, was laid 
before the Senate. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
secured unanimous consent for immedi- 
ate consideration of a bill (H. R. 4738) 
to incorporate the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, and the bill 
was passed. 

The Senate accepted a perfecting 


|, amendment to the farm bill. 
Asked how much in the way of savings 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, discussed 
the allotment plan as contained in the 
farm bill. 

Tariff phases of the bill were discussed 
by Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia. 

Discussion was continued by Senators 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, and Hull 
(Dem.), of Tennessee. 

Senator Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
advocated a seven-year term, without 
reelection, for. the President and Vice 
President, and a four-year term for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Various perfecting amendments were 
submitted by Senator “Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. 

Senator Blaine proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of his amendments. 

The Senate agreed to a resolution (S. 
Res. 235) requesting certain information 
from the President regarding economies 
in Government. 


tive situation in Congress with the Presi- 
dent. He said that as soon the House 
passed. the bonus bill, an attempt would 
be made in the: Senate to bring it up 
by a special rule. He also said it would 
be defeated. 





Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennés- 
see, formally announced the death of 
Representative Eslick (Dem.), of Pu- 
laski, Tenn., and submitted, a resolu- 
tion of regret, which was agreed to, and 
&@ committee of seven Senators was 
named to attend the funeral services. 

As a further mark of respect, Senator 
McKellar moved that the Senate ad- 
journ to 10 a. m., June 15. The motion 
was agreed. to, and the Senate ad- 
journed at 2:50 p. m. 

' ‘ v 

House of Representatives 

HE HOUSE met at 11 a. m., June. 14. 

Representative Connery (Dem.),’ of 
Lynn, Mass., called up the Senate bill 
(S. 3847) to regulate the rate of wages 
for laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors and subcontractors and 
moved the House insist on its amend- 
ments.' Acting Speaker Rainey ap- 
pointed conferees to act for the House 
to consider the amendments in con- 
ference. 

Representative Paiman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., sponsor of a bill (H. R. 
7726) for immediate-.cash payment of 
World War veterans’ certificates, called 
up that measure, on which the House 
June 13 agreed to a special rule for 
consideration, - notwithstanding. an ad- 
verse. report by the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. Acting Speaker 
Rainey recognized Representative Ragon 
(Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., in charge 
on the floor, and designated Represent- 
tative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., 
as chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The House then; at 11:15 a’ m., began 
debate, limited to four hours, before 
acting on amendments. (Discussion of 
the bonus bill is printed on page 1.) 


v 
Wr speaking for the resolution, 
Representative Edward E. Eslick 
(Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn., collapsed and 
was carried into the lobby and it was 
announced he died almost immedi- 
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Increase Opposed | Metal Connectors 


| located in thickly populated communities. 


In Radio Power 


Examiner Advises: Denial of 
Plea for Four Regional 
Broadcasters 


The request of four regional broad- 
casting stations that the Federal Radio 
Commission relax its power regulations 
and’grant the stations permission to oper- 
ate with 5,000 watts, 4,000 above the maxi- 
mum prescribed for regional outlets, was 
recommended for denial in an examiner’s 
report made public June 14, at the Com- 
mission. 


The Examiner, Elmer W. Péatt, held| 


that the applications of the stations 
(WCSH,. Portland, Me.; KOIN, Portland, 
Ore.; WDAY, Farga, N. Dak.; and WFIW, 
Hopkinsville, Ky.) proposed action directly 
violating Commission regulations, and ap- 
proval would not serve public interest. 

The applicants, constituting all of the 
stations*in the United States which oper- 
ate evening hours on 940 kilocycles, urged 
that they be allowed greater power be- 
cause their location demanded that they 
serve greater areas than regional stations 


At hearings on the case Oct. 22, 1931, to} 
April 1, 1932, Paul M. Segal appeared for | 
Stations WCSH, WDAY, and KOIN; 
George O. Sutton appeared for WFIW; 
Howard S. Leroy, Paul D. P. Spearman, 
and Spencer Gordon oppeared for re- 
spondent stations WBCM, KOMO, and 
WAAT, respectively; and Ben S. Fisher, 
George B. Porter, and H. Newman ap- 
peared for the Commission. 








ately. The House recessed for 10 min- 
utes and, resuming, the death was an- 
nounced by Representatives Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., and Davis 
(Dem.), of Tulahoma, Tenn. On Mr. 
Davis’ motion, the remainder of Mr. 
Eslick’s speech: was orderéd printed in 
the record. 

After adopting a resolution by Mr. 
Byrn’s,. authorizing a committee of 15 
Representatives to join a similar com- 
mittee from the Senate, to attend the 





funeral, the House, at 1:41 p. m., as a 
further mark of respect, adjourned un- 
til 11 a. m., June 15. 


_ A Timely Suggestion to the 


Being Developed 
For Wood Beams 


Method Offers Possibilities 
For Greater Utilization of 
Lumber in Building, Says 
Federal Specialist 


A new plan for using wood in construc- 
tion, which may materially accelerate 
building activities in this country, has 
been developed by various Government 
agencies, it was stated orally recently by 
Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the National 


Committee on Wood Utilization, Depart- 
ay of Commerce. 

e plan centers about the substitution 
of metal connectors for wood joints in 
construction projects. The joints have al- 
ways been a weakness in wood construc- 
tion, it was pointed out. 

Investigations into the new system, made 
by the Wood Utilization Committee have 
been commended by eminent engineers as 
one of the most important developments 
in the,lumber industry in half a century, 
Mr. Oxholm said. One important result 
seen from the introduction of metal con- 
nectors is the possibility of prefabricating 
structural members in factories, as is now 
done in the steel industry. A considerable 
saving in construction costs would result, 
it is believed. j 


Connectors Used in Europe 


Metal connectors are now used exten- 
sively in Europe, said Mr. Oxholm, who 
has studied construction systems there 
for 16 years. He supplied the following 
additional information: 

A committee of the Wood Utilization 
organization, in cooperation with the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Standards in the Commerce Depart- 
ment will discuss the various types of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


MOTORING PUBLIC 


OR the past six years, tires have been 
steadily dropping in price at periodic 


intervals. 


No one familiar with general economic condi- 
tions and production costs could consistently 
recommend buying tires in advance of current 
needs as being desirable. 


But now we have reached the point where 
crude rubber has declined from $1.20 a pound in 1925 
—an artificially high price—to less than 3c a pound, 
which is far less than it costs to produce. 


Cotton, too, has dropped from more than 20c a 
pound to around 5c a pound, which also is less 
than its cost of production. 


These—rubber and cotton—are the two main 
materials entering into the construction of 


pneumatic tires. 


STEADY reduction in tire prices has been 
brought about almost entirely by the 
drastic decline in price of these two basic 


raw materials. 


. 


So in buying your tires now you get the 
benefit of these two items at less than cost 
of production, and the benefit also of price 
reductions made to give every possible induce- 
ment to stimulate buying for the purpose of 
keeping labor in the tire factories employed. 


It must be evident, therefore, that tire prices 
have reached bottom and that you can wisely 
and profitably replace such tires as are worn to 
a point where they will soon become unsafe, 
and that also you can anticipate your future 
requirements to some extent and know you are 
making a good investment. 


With the need of promoting employment 
wherever possible, and the imminence of a 
substantial revenue tax on tires, I believe 
‘that you will be benefiting yourselves and 
the country at large by making your tire 


purchases now. 


UBBER COMPANY, INC. 
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egistration in Firm Name 


Brand, Court Holds 


_ In Ordering Its Cancellation 





Untrep States Ozone Co. 
v. 
Untrep States Ozone Co, OF AMERICA. 


Customs and Patent Appeals. | the 


of 
Patent Appeal Nos. 2910-11. 
Appeal from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents; Cancellation Nos. 1834 and 1953. 


Geatacn for appellant; Davm P.| Frank 
WouiHavurrer (Emory L. Grorr of = 


counsel), for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
* June 6, 1932 


Harrietp, Judge. —These are ap is in tiade 
mark ¢encellation proceedings the de- 
cisions of the Commissioner of Patents affirm- 

the decisions of the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences sustaining appellee’s petition for the 
cancellation 0: 
239333, for the composite trade mark here- 
imafter described, and dismissing appellant’s 
tition for the cancellation of registration 
fo. 162145, for substantially the same trade 


mark. 
‘Im cancellation proceeding No. 1834, Appeal 
No. 2910, appellee, United States Ozone Eom 

ny of America, filed its petition in the 
Enived States Patent Office for the cancella- 
tion of appellant’s registration No. 239333, is- 
sued Feb. 28, 1928, on an application filed 
June 27, 1927, of a composite trade mark con- 
sisting of a pictorial representation of a 
shield. There are various symbols on the face 
of the shield and a dark band running diag- 
onally across the center with the word 


“Ozone” printed thereon. 

In cancelation proceedin 1953, appeal 
No. 2911, appellant, United Ozone tonne 

ny, filed its 
Frade mark registration No. 162145, issued 
Dec. 5, 1922, to the United States Ozone Com- 
pany of Scottdale, Pennsylvania, on an ap- 
plication filed April 4, 1921, of the composite 
mark hereinbefore described, and claimed to 
be owned by appellee, United States Ozone 
Company of America, by virtue of an essign- 
ment in writing executed and delivered to 1 
on or about March 7, 1928, by the United 
States Ozone — — 


No. 
tates 


It is conceded by counsel for the parties that 
tne involved marks are substantially identical, 
and are used by the parties on goods possess- 
ing the same descriptive properties. 

It is obvious that the continuation of such 
joint use would cause confusion in the mind 


of the public and result in damage to the 
owner the trade mark. 
It a rs from the record that in Decem- 


ber, 1920, the United States Ozone Com y 
of Scottdale was organized and receiv its 
certificate of incorporation; that the amount 
of its capital stock was $5,000, which was di- 
vided into 50 shares of the par value of 
$100.00: that its incorporators, H. B. Hartman, 
John M. Stauffer, and F. L. Brown, each of 
Scottdale, were the directors and the only sub- 
scribers to its capital stock; that 10 per 
centum of its capital stock, the amount re- 
quired by the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania to be paid before a certificate of in- 
corporation could be granted, to wit, $500, was 

id by F. L. Brown to himself as treasurer of 
Rie corporation; that, according to the 
certificate of incorporation, the company was 
formed for the purpose of “manufacturing, sell- 

and dealing in electrical and mechanical | 
water purifying appliances, and the accessories 
thereto;” that H. B. Hartman acted as presi- 
dent of the corporation; that the total amount 
of stock subscribed for was; H. B. Hartman, 
John M. Stauffer, and F. L. Brown, 1, 2, and 2 
shares, respectivetly; and that, as Hartman 
and Stauffer never paid. for the shares of 
stock for which they subscribed, no stock of 
the corporation was ever issued. 

The witness Hartman, who testified for ap- 
pellee, said that the company was organized 
“to sell the output of the Electric Water 
Sterilizer & Ozone Company and later to 
acquire that company.” 

the witness Brown, who also testified for ap- 
pellee, said that “it was organized with the |. 
sole intention of eventually taking over all 
of the assets of the Electric Water Sterilizer 
& Ozone Company.” 

On April 4. 1921, the United States Ozone 
Company of Scottdale, by its president, H. B. 
Hartman, applied for the registration of the 
involved trade mark. In its application, it was 
stated that the applicant had adopted and 
used the trade mark in the business of that} 
corporation since Dec. 1, 1920, and that the} 
trade mark was oes to - goods. 


In June, 1922, the United States Ozone Com- | 
pany of Scottdale entered into a written 
agreement with Montgomery Brothers, a co- 
partnership of San Francisco, California. In 
that agreement it appears that the officials 
of .the United States Ozone Company of 
Scottdale, by its president, H. B. Hartman, 
represented that that corporation “manufac- | 
tures and controls patents for the manufac- 
ture of certain apparatus and equipment for 
the purification of water, using the process 
of ozone and electrolytic sterilization,” and) 
proceeded to attempt to grant unto Mont- | 
gomery Brothers “the exclusive right, license | 
and privilege, subject to the term hereof, to) 
sell said equipment and any and all im- 
provement thereof for a period of five years 
with the option of an aditional five years, 
in the following territory: “Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Nevada. California, Arizona, and 
the Hawaiian Islands with the exception of | 
one accoumt, the Coco-Cola Company, in the} 
Territory of Hawaii.” (Italics ours.) 

On the 25th day of October, 1923, an addi- 
tional agreement was entered into by the same 
parties. It was therein represented by the 
officers of the United States Ozone Company 
of Scottdale that it controlled patents for, 
and manufactured, certain apparatus and 
equipment “for the ventilation, reconditioning 
and purification of air, using the process and 
application of Ozone,” and attempted to 
grant unto Montgomery Brothers the exclu- 
sive right and privilege to sell such apparatus 
and equipment in the United States and its 
Provinces. (Italics ours.) 

On the first day of May, 1924, the same 
parties entered into another agreement. The 
United States Ozone Company again repre- 
sented that it controlled patents for, and | 
manufactured, certain apparatus and equip- 
ment “for the purification and sterilization of 
water, using the process of Ozone and Elec- 
trolytic Sterilization,” and attempted to grant 
unto Montgomery Brothers the exclusive right 
and privilege to sell such apparatus and 


equipment in the United States and its 
Provinces, exclusive of the territory covered 
by the contract dated June, 1922. (Italics 
ours.) 

++ + 


In each of those contracts it was agreed 
that the United States Ozone Company should 
place its name “as manufacturer,” and the 
name of Montgomery Brothers “as exclusive 
sales agents” of such manufacturer, on such 
apparatus and equipment. (Italics ours.) 

In the agreements dated Oct. 25, 1923, and 
May 1, 1924, Montgomery Brothers agreed, 
among other things, that they would report 
promptly and fully any information received 
by them of the infringement of patents, 
trade names, and trade marks of the United 
States Ozone Company of Scottdale. 

Prior to and at the time of the incorpora- 
tion of the Untted States Ozone Company 
of Scottdale, and continuously thereafter, 
until it went into bankruptcy in October, 
1926, the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone 
Company of Scottdale owned and controlled 
the patents, manufactured the Ozone appara- 
tus and equipment; referred to in those con- 
tracts, and carried out all of the obligations 
assumed therein by the United States Ozone 
Company of Scottdale. 

In November, 1925, the Electric Water Steri- 
lizer ‘& Ozone Company of Scottdale entered 
into a written agreement, dated May 1, 1925, 
with the Montgomery Brothers. In that 
agreement the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Ozone Company represented that it was the 
owner of, and controlled, certain patents 
“covering Ozone Generating Equipment for 
water sterilization, commercial and industrial 

urposes, ventilation, etc., and Electrolytic 

ater Sterilizers,” and granted unto Mont- 
gomery Brothers the exclusive right 


any part thereof,” for a period of 25 years. 
-- & ¢ 


That contract, among other things, 


mame “as manufacturer,” and the 
Montgomery Brothers “‘as general sales agents,’ 
om such apparatus and equipment. 


The 


by John M. Stauffer, vice president, and F. 
L. Brown, treasurer. 

Altho 
of Scot 


Ozone Company; and that, by virtue of such | 


should not be considered as the agent of either | 


| by appellee for the assignment of trade mark 


and 

ivilege to sell all “Ozone and Electrolytic 
Semarerus and Equipment, and any and all 
improvements, that may be made thereto, or 


pro- 
vided that the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Ozone Company of Scottdale should place ie 
Name o. 


Mont- 
gomery Brothers agreed that they would re- 
port mptly and fully any information re- 
ceiv by them of any infringement of the 

tents, trade name, and trade marks of the 
lectric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company. 
contract was signed on behalf of the 
Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company 


h the United States Ozone Company 
ale entered into the three written 
agreements hereinbefore referred to, and rep- 
resented therein that it controlled the pat- 


ter of fact, had any interest, legal or equitable, 
in the patents, nor did it, at any time, engage 
in the manufacture of such —— and 


equipment. The only credible explanation for 
1925. agreement between Montgomery 
Brothers 4nd the Electric Water S r & 


Ozone Company is that given by appellant's 
witness Fred H. Montgomery, which some 
extent, yes corroborated by the “testimony of 


Hartman, another of appellant's 
tnesses, and also by the surroun cir- 
umstances. . 


hy, ee 

It appears from the testimony of the wit- 
poe Ree jompery — — he and his 
socia eved, en three agreem 
were entered into with the United . States 
Ozone Company of Scottdale, that the latter 
company was doing business and had author- 
ity to enter into those contracts that, due 
to the fact that an “invoice came through 
from the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone 


appellant’s registration No.|Company,” an explanation was requested by| Before WILBUR and SAwreétle, 


Montgomery Brothers; that the officers of the 
United States Ozone Company of Scottdale, 
who were also officers of the Electric Water 
Sterilizer & Ozone Company, stated that 
those contracts were entered into by the 
United States Ozone Com) y of Scottdale 
because that company intended taking 
over all of th 
Sterilizer & Ozone Company. In this con- 
nection, the witness Montgomery said: 

* * * However, we learned that tihs 
not the true status just prior to the s 
of the last agreement, with the Electric 
Sterilizer & Ozone Company, 


e assets of the Electric Water | of fact made by 


s AvurHorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PustisHen WitHour COMMENT BY THE UNITED 
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Circuit Court of Appeals 
Holds Amount Can Not Be 


Prorated Over Term of 
The Sublease Involved 


San Francisco, Calif. 
JENNINGS & Co., INC., 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court * A Ninth Circuit. 
’ ° 


Petition to review an order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals (21 B. T. A. 381). 





ent; | CHARLES E. McCuLtocu and Ivan F. Pxreps 


(Carey, Hart, Spencer & McCutiocn of 
counsel); G, A. Youncquist, SEWALL 
Key, and F. Epwarp Mrrcuett (C. M. 
Cuarest and Paut E. Warinc of counsel), 


for respondent. 
Wi Circuit 


Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
M 1, 1932 


Wravr, Circuit Judge—rom the findings 
the Board of Tax Appeals it 
appears that “the petitioner, an Oregon cor- 
poration, in January, 1918, acquired a lease 
for the 25-year period from March 1, 1908, to 


ing |} and including Feb. 28, 1933, on two improved 
ater| lots at the southeast corner of Washington 


and that we/and Broadway streets, Portland, Oregon. On 
had been tricked into entering into negotia-/| Fer. 11, 1920, the petitioner sublet a ; a. . 
n 


noe with a company that was not doing/the leased premises to the Metro; 


usiness, was never doing any business, that /50 Cent Stores, Inc., at a monthly rental of 
ed no porperty, had no bank accounts, | $2,850 during the period from March 1, 1920, 


own 
and were not in a position to therefore in-/to Feb. 28, 1 


voice us; 


sponsible Electric Water Sterilizer Ozone 


922, and $3,550 during the period 


and we then demanded that we/| beginning March 1, 1922, and ending Feb, 28, 
petition for the cancellation of| have a contract made out between.the re- 1938 nning 


Subsequently the sublease was modified by a 


ompany and ourselves, whereby we were | written agreement dated Dec. 9, 1924, between 
to purchase equipment outright from this/the petitioner named as “lessor,” and said 


company and sell 
In January, 


same to our customers. 


Metropolitan Stores as “lessee,” the pertinent 


1926, Motngomery Brothers | provisions of which were, in substance, that 


commenced to transact business in the name | the lessor, in consideration $42,600, to, be paid 
of the United States Ozone Company of Chi-| to it, agreed that the original sublease between 


cago with the knowledge and consent 


officers of both the United States Ozone Com- 


pany of Scottdale and the Electric Water | |imitations, to sublet 


Sterilizer & Ozone Company. 
although there is no written agreement of 
record to that effect, it clearly appears that 
at that time it was understood and agreed 
that the United States Ozone Com 
Chicago might and should use the 
trade mark. 

Two witnesses for appellee stated that per- 
mission was granted to Montgomery Brothers 
to use the name “United States Ozone Com- 
pany,” and also the trade mark in their busi- 
ness only until a reorganization, which would 
involve the three companies, should be per- 


fected. 
++ + : 


The witnesses for appellant, on he con- 
trary, testified that the use of e name 
“United States Ozone Company,” and the use 
of the involved trade mark was not intended 
as a temporary arrangement; that it was fully 
understood and agreed that the use of the 
name and the trade mark should be perma- 
nent; that this agreement was entered into 
for the purpose of aiding in the sale of the 
products of the Electric Water Sterilizer & 


agreement, large sums of money had been ex- 
pended by appellant in advertisi 
mame and the involved trade mark. 
It is contended by counsel for appellee that, 
by the various agreements hereinbefore re- | 
ferred to, Motgomery Brothers and the United | 
States Ozone Company of Chicago were to 
be considered as sales agents only. 

Although there are some expressions in those | 
agreements to that effect, it was expressly pro- 
vided therein that Montgomery Brothers | 


both the | 


of the other contracting parties. Considering 
the written agreements in connection with the 
oral testimony given by all of the witnesses | 
who testified in regard thereto, it appears | 
that, until January, 1926, Montgomery 
Brothers, and thereafter, until the contract 
was terminated, the United States Ozone Com- 
pany of Chicago, purchased outright from the 
Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company 
— ort and apparatus manufactured 


y it. 

It further appears that the United States 
Ozone Company of Scottdale never issued any 
stock, and never received any money, except 
$500, an amount equal to 10 per centum of its 
capital stock, and the sum of $1 paid to it 





registration No. 162145; that no part of the 
$501 was ever paid out by the comp@my; that 
it never paid any salaries, nor employed any- 
one in any capacity; that it never had a bank 
account, nor owned, nor had any interest in, 
any property of any description except the 
$501, and a claimed interest in trade mark 
registration No. 162145; that it had no con- 
tracts, written or otherwise, with the Electric 
Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company for the sale 
of any of the latter’s machinery or equip- 
ment; that no director’s meetings were ever 
held; that it never manufactured nor sold 
any machinery or equipment; and that, as 
Stated by its treasurer, F. L. Brown, in a leter 
dated Nov. 6, 1925, addressed to Montgomery 
Brothers, Chicago, II1., A 
104, it never h: an organized form; “it owns 
no property; has no debts; has no stock is- 
sued, and costs only a nominal sum per year 
to hold it in it’s present shape, in the hands 
of our attorneys, where it always has been, it 
is the opinion of the attorneys, that it is for 
the best interests of all concerned, to hold it 


jin it’s present shape; under an agreement on 


our part, that it shall so remain until the 
proposed reorganization is completed, at which 
time it will be disposed of as may appear 


Ozone Company, = by — 


have taxes or other claims assessed against 
a charter in connection with which no stock 
is issued, and inasmuch as the reports to 
the departments, State and Federal, would 
show, under oath, that the United States 
Ozone Company of Pennsylvania, 
property, etc., the complications you have in 
mind could not possibly arise. The only tax 
assessed against this U. S. Ozone Charter is 
$5 annually for holding the charter. 

Our attorneys agree that the idea of a 
United States Ozone Company, of Delaware, 
to act only as a selling organization until the 
proposed reorganization is complete, is practi- 
cal. And they think, also, that with fairly 


only sufficient stock to make the organiza- 
tion legal will be satisfactory; it being un- 
derstood that the complete reorganization will 
take place on the basis of the investment 
oa, interest has at the time of reorganiza- 
on.” 

In view of these facts, how can it be argued 
that the United States Ozone Company of 
Scottdale, was at any time owner of the in- 
volved trade mark, or that it ever had any 
| Tight to register the same? 

Appellee claiths title by an assignment from 
the United States Ozone Company of Scott- 
dale. No claim is made in the pleading that 
appellee received title to the mark, or any in- 
terest therein, from or through any other cor- 
| poration, officers or persons, Furthermore, two 
of the witnesses for appellee testified, in sub- 
|stance, that the involved mark was not 
owned by the Electric Water Sterilizer & 
Ozone Company, and that that 
neither had nor claimed any interest, 
or equitable, 
the contrary. 


legal 
in it, There is no evidence “to 


to entering into the contract dated May 1, 


States Ozone Company of 
viously, this was done for the purpose of in- 
dicating origin or ownership of the goods in 
the United States Ozone Company of Scott- 
dale. In view of the fact that the latter 
company had no interest, legal or equitable, 
in such goods, the placing of 
thereon amounted to a misrepr 
the facts. 
~+ + 


Scottdale. Ob- 


Sterilizer & Ozone Company went into bank- 
ruptcy, and thereafter, until the bankrupt es- 
tate was sold to E. Ralph Loucks, the in- 
volved trade mark, then admittedly used by 
appellant, was placed upon the apparatus and 


ownership in the United States Ozone Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

The tribunals of the Patent Office each 
held that, prior to the execution of the agree- 
ment dated May 1, 1925, she United States 


Ozone Company. 
made some general statements to that effect. 
However, those statements were wholly dis- 
.| proved by the established, 


business. 
The function of a trade mark is to identify 
the origin dr ownership of the goods to which 





ents for, and was the manufacturer of, Ozone 
apparatus and equipment, it never, as a mat~- 









best, either by turning it over as a part of|should be acc 
the papers of the Electric Water Sterilizer &/tion of the 
























it is attached, and a mark can not be legally 
assigned apart from the “business or prop- 


of the! the parties should be modified so as to confer 


on the sublessee the ht, with a few specified 


e leased premises, such 


Furthermore. | right of subletting under the terms of the 


original lease having been made subject to 
the consent of the lessor and to certain other 
restrictions which were waived in the modi- 


my Of] fication and that the provision of the original 
nvolved | sublease requiring the sublessee to use and 


occupy the leased premises as a retail store 
for the sale of merchandise usually sold in 
a 5 to 50 cents store should be cancelled; and 
said agreement, among other things, further 
provided: 

>, + 


“First: Contemporaneously with the execu- 
tion hereof said lessee pays to said lessor the 
sum of $8,000.00, the receipt whereof said 
lessor hereby acknowledges and executes and 
delivers to said lessor its promissory note in 
and by which it promises to pay said lessor 
$34,600 on or before Feb. 1, 1922. The con- 
sideration for said $42,600 is the execution by 
said lessor of this agreement; and said $42,- 
600 is fully earned by said lessor upon its 
execution of this agreement and no part 


Sepp d is to be applied on or in satisfaction 


f any of the payments to be made hereafter 
by said lessee to said lessor under said lease 
as modified by this agreement. 

“Second: Said lease is hereby so modified 


| that the rentals to be paid by said lessee for 


and during the last 11 years of the term 
thereof shall be * * * $3,227 per month, instead 
of the * * $3,550 per month provided in said 
{original] lease.” (Italics ours.) 

In its findings of fact the Board of Tax 
Appeals found that petitioner’s income in 
1921 and for several years prior thereto was 
derived from the premises referred to above; 
and that the amount of gross rent returned 
by petitioner for 1921 was $76,046.25, which 
sum did not include any part of the $42,600 
them; and the Board, including in petitioner's 
income the sum of $42,292.90, being the 
amount of that item less $307.10 representing 
cash discount on the note given by the sub- 
lessee, ordered and decided that there was 
a deficiency of $19,794.81 in income and profits 
taxes for the year 1921. 

Respondent, in his answer to the amended 
petition filed below, admitted that the peti- 
tioner’s income and profits tax returns for 
1920, 1919 and 1918 and prior years were made 
on the basis of actual receipts and disburse- 
ments; and further admitted that  peti- 
tioner’s income and profits, tax return 
for the year 1921 was prepared and filed on 
the accrual basis, and that the books of peti- 
tioner were kept on the accrual basis during 
the year 1921; and with respect to the allega- 
tion that petitioner did not secure permis- 
sion from the Commissioner to change to the 
accrual basis for the year 1921, respondent in 
his answer stated that he neither admitted 
nor denied said allegation, considering it, as 
we do, as immaterial with respect to this par- 
ticular Pee. + 


The legal basis for the order and decision 


appealed from, as it is presented here by the | 


Government, is to the effect that the entire 
amount of $42,600 agreed to be paid to the 
taxpayer under the agreement of Dec, 9, 1921, 
and which was actually paid, $8,000 on that 
date and $34,600 in four payments made in 
January and February, 1922, was in contem- 
plation of law received by the taxpayer, and 
accrued and entered in the accounts of the 
able to it as income in that year. 


Appellant, the taxpayer, on the other hand 


contends that the sums aggregating the $42,- 
600 did not represent income when received, 


nor did it represent a bonus for making said 
1921, but represented, 
strictly, prepaid rentals, earned ratably over 
the lease, and which, properly, 
rued and reported over the por- 
leasehold term to which such 
rentals applied. It appears that they were so 
accrued and entered in the accounts of the 
We are advised that it is not possible to |*@*payer, and reported in its income tax re- 


agreement of Dec. 9, 
the term of 


rn. 

As against this contention of appellant is to 
be noted the above quoted statement to the 
“said $42,600 is fully earned.” 
Having thus, for the purposes then in view, 
characterized the sum in question as then 
“fully earned,” and having further provided 
that no part of it should be applied on or in 
satisfaction of any of the rentals subse pene 
n this 
proceeding seeks to impress upon said pay- 
a character directly 
opposed to those attached to them when they 


effect that 


payable under the lease, the taxpayer 
ments an intention an 


were made and received. 


: 2 is ~~ that the -— of 93.090 equiva- 
ent to the amount of reductions in the aggre- 
high capitalization and with the issuing of gate of the monthly installments whichy by 
the terms of the original lease had been 
made payable during the last 11 years of the 
and which were remitted by 


term dem 
thp modification. 
-. * 


The petitioner seeks to take advantage of 
to claim that the payment 
in fact an advancement of the 
due date of rentals to subsequently accrue 
under the lease, and that it should be so 


this coincidence 
of $42,600 was 


treated for taxation purposes notwithstand 
ing the fact that the parties to the lease ex 


the contrary. We see no reason and no justi 
fication for such a course. 


pressly stipulated to an agreement directly to 


While it is true 
that in levying income taxes the Governmént 





Kidnaping Penalty 
Upheld in Indiana 
Sentence of Life Imprisonment 


Found Not Violative of 
«« State Constitution 








Indinanapolis, Ind., June 14. 

The 1929 Indinana law making life im- 
prisonment the maxmum penalty for kid- 
naping does not contravene the constitu- 
tional prohibition against imposition of 
cruel and unsual punishments, the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana has just held. 

In rejectiing this contention, the opin- 
ion, written by Judge Clarence R. Martin, 
declared that “we do not believe that the 
Legislature in placing as a matter of pub- 
lic policy the punishment for the crime 
of kidnaping at life imprisonment has 
violated the constitutional inhibition 
against ‘cruel and unusual punishment.’” 

Noting that the crime of kidnaping has 
always been considered a most serious 
offense, the court pointed to the serious- 
ness of the kidnaping situation in the 
United States. “Within the last two 
years,” according to the opinion, “more 
than 2,000 kidnaping cases have been re- 
ported in 400 cities of the United States, 
and recently the kidnaping and murder 
of the infant son of Charles A. Lindbergh 
has shocked and aroused the Nation. 

“Courts as well as Legislature realize 
the terrible menace of this crime; the 
fact that it is being committed not only 
by moral perverts, but by the mentally 
unbalanced and by individual criminals, 
but also by criminals as an organized busi- 
ness or ‘racket,’ and they realize~the 
necessity of stamping it out and of in- 
flicting a penalty that will adequately 
punish those guilty of the crime.” 





looks to the substance of the transaction and 
its practical effect, it does not, for that rea- 
son, disregard the essential nature of the 
transactions of the taxpayer as defined by law 
or agreement. 

The explicit designation, by the taxpayer it- 
self and its lessee, of their intention as to 
what should constitute the nature and pur- 

of the payments in question is an ele- 
ment clearly distinguishing the case at bar 
from the facts in the case of Work v. United 
States, 261 U. S, 352, cited by appellant as a 
typical case. 

ere, Mr. Justice Taft, delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, upon an inquiry into the 
nature of certain payments generally referred 
to as ‘bonuses,” which were made in connec- 
tion with bids for the leasing of mineral rights 
in tribal Indian lands under act of Congress 
and departmental rules, held in substance 
that, having in view the subject-matter and 
the circumstances under which payments 
were made, they were really part of the royalty 
or rental payable “een the making of such 
leases, and that the bonus offered at the pub- 
lic auction while nominally collateral to a bid 
for a lease with a definite royalty, was in 
substance and effect a bid increasing the 
royalty reserved in the written lease for which 
the bids were offered by a definite cash pay- 
ment in the way - a royalty. 


In that case the term “bonus” as used in 
connection with the bids for the leases in 
question had not been defined, and the cir- 
cumstances were such as to create some un- 
certainty as to what was really the nature of 
the payments in question. Here no such un- 
certainty exists, because the parties to the 
agreement of Dec. 9, 1921, indicated their in- 
tention as to how the payments made there- 
under were to be regarded and treated, in 
words so clear and unambiguous as to pre- 
clude a contrary interpretation by the parties 
or by judicial construction. 

Apparently as an alternative contention to 
the one just considered, counsel for petitioner 
in their brief suggest that if we adopt the 
rule which was applied in certain cited deci- 
sions of the Board of Tax Appeals and $8,000 
were taxed in 1921, and $34,600 in 1922, when 
said amounts were respectively received by 
appellant such a conclusion while not as truly 
and justly reflecting the taxpayer’s true net 
income as would the method adopted by the 
taxpayer in keeping its books of account and 
preparing its returns, would be far more 
equitable in its result than the result arrived 
at by the Board in its decision, and far closer 
to the previous decisions of the Board and 
of the Courts. 

Were it not for the provisioh of the modifi- 
cation agreement and the consequences flow- 
ing therefrom previously discussed herein, the 
alternative contention of appellant might, 
under section 213 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
and articles 22 and 23 of Regulations 62 in 
force in 1921, 1922 and 1923, be entitled to 
some a. + 


In the absence of the provision of modifica- 
tion the payment of $42,600 might well be 
regarded in view of “approved standard 
methods of accounting,” as prepaid rentals 
properly apportionable to the respective years 
to which such payment by the terms of the 
original lease related, and entries made in 
the accounts of the taxpayer following that 
method of apportionment might be held 
justified as correctly reflecting income. 

But the taxpayer and his lessee had, in ex- 
| press terms, at the time the payment was 
agreed to be made, clearly disclaimed any in- 
tention to treat the payment in question as 
future rentals, and had indicated their desire 
that it should be treated as an amount fully 
earned and as not being applicable in satis- 
faction of any of the payments to be made 
thereafter by said lessee to said lessor under 
said lease as modified by the agreement of 
Dec. 9, 1921. 

In view of this positive, affirmative action, 
the entries apportioning the payment in 
question on the books of the taxpayer as 
prepaid rentals did not “correctly reflect in- 
come,” the positive language of the modifica- 
tion agreement requiring that the payment 
should be given a present effect only. 


The fact that installments making up y- 
ment of the unpaid balance of the $42,600 
were not actually paid until January and 
February, 1922, did not, in the circumstances 
here shown, prevent the payment from being 
regarded and treated, for income tax purposes, 
as fully accrued in 1921; because by the agree- 
ment of Dec. 9, 1921, the lessee had definitely 
bound itself to pay the $42,600 as an amount 
fully earned; and being so earned the law 
required that it be included as income in the 
recipient’s return 5 oad en year. 


The conclusions thus reached, based upon 
the clear, controlling language used by the 
parties to the modification agreement, dis- 
tinguish the present case in its facts from 
the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
cited by appellant, to the effect that pay- 
ments in the nature of bonuses under leases 
were income in the year received, and from 
the decisions of our Supreme Court and the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
cited by respondent (U. S. v. Anderson, 269 
U. 8. 422; American Natl. Co. v. U. S., 274 
U. 8. 99, 105; U. S. v. American Can Co., 280 
U. S. 412; Lucas v. American Code Co., 280 
U. S. 445; S. Naitove & Co. v. Comm’r (D. C. 
App.) 32 F. (2d) 949, 950-951, cert. den. 280 
U. S. 582; and Evergreen Cemetery Ass'n. v. 
Burnet (D. C. App.), 45 F. (2d) 667). 


Having in mind the circumstances pre- 
-| viously reviewed herein under which the pay- 

ment of $42,600 was by the taxpayer and its 
lessee constituted a present, consummated 
earning, freed from the operation of any 
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used.” 


ta D. C. 425. 
App. D. C. 5 
Ace 


ordingly, we must hold that the United 
It appears from the testimony that, prior| States Ozone Company of Scottdale was not 
entitled. to the use of the involved mark at 
1925, with Mongomery Brothers, the Electric|the date of its application for registration 
Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company actually|thereof; that it was not entitled to register 
attached plates to some of its goods bearing |it; that it never did use the mark and never 
the trade mark and the name of the United| was the owner of it; and that its attempted 
assignment and transfer of registration No. 
162145 did not confer upon appellee owner- 


ship of the involved mark. 
+ + 


involved mark. 


ing to permit a 
mark was withou 


used it on its goods for the purpose of ind 
cating origin and ownership in it. 
In view of the fact that, at the time appe 


United 


that registration No. 239333 


be canceled. 


Commissioner are reversed, 


in connection with which it has been 

Macmahan Pharmacal Co. v. Denver 
company | Chemical Mfg. Co., 51 C. C. A. 302, 113 Fed. 
Mayer Fertilizer & Jung Company v. 


The next question presented for our con- 
sideration is whether appellant, at the time 
such plates|jt applied for registration thereof and con- 
esentation of|tinually thereafter, was the owner of the 


That appellant used the mark on its goods 
From January, 1926, until the Electric Water|in January, 1926, and continuously thereafter, 
is not denied. Furthermore, any alleged con- 
ditional agreement on the part of the Electric 
Water Sterilizer & Ozone Company attempt- 
lant to use the involved 
any force and effect, be- 
equipment by the manufacturers thereof for| cause the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone 
the express purpose of indicating origin and|Company never owned the mark and never 


lant adopted the involved mark, neither the 
tates Ozone Company of Scottdale 
Ozone Company of Scottdale was acting as|nor the Electric Water Sterilizer & Ozone Com- 
sales agent for the Electric Water Sterilizer &| pany owned it, appellant legally adopted it, 
The witnesses for appellee| and, as appellant used the involved mark in 
interstate commerce continuously thereafter to 
indicate origin and ownership of its goods, 
if not admitted,| we must hold that it was the owner of the 
fact that the United States Ozone Company | mark at the time it filed the epplieeticn for 
of Scottdale never actually engaged in any | registration; 
valid: that appellant is now the owner of the 
mark, and that registration No. 162145 should 


For the reasons stated, the decisions of the 


future contingency that would deprive the 
taxpayer of its use and enjoyment or the use 
and enjoyment of any part of it, we hold 
that the accounts of appellant, treating the 
payment in question as rentals paid in ad- 
vance, “accrued and reported ratably over 
the period of the lease to which it applies” 
did not clearly reflect appellant's net income 
for the year 1921 which should have been 
entered in appellant’s accounts and in its 
return for said year, as including the pay- 
ment in question, and that therefore the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue was justi- 
fied in disregarding these entries in deter- 
mining when the obligation accrued to the 
taxpayer, as is proposed by section 212(b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 227, 237) 
as follows: 


“* * * if the method employed does not 
clearly refiect the income, the computation 
shall be made upon such basis and in such 
manner as in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner does clearly reflect the income * * *,” 

The order and decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in effect so holding, is affirmed, 








Increase Is Requested 
In Duty on Canned Clams 


An application requesting an increase 
in duty on canned clams has just been 
filed with the Tariff Commission by the 
Pacific Coast Clam Packers Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 

An application, in the form of a Senate 
resolution (S. R. 227), has also been filed 
with the Commission, calling for an in- 
vestigation of meat or food chopping or 
grinding machines and parts, optical in- 
struments used by the Army, Ndvy or 
Air Force for fire control and parts, and 
| precision drawing instruments and parts, 


i- 
l- 


is 










~@ CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONTEMPT—Grounds—Noncompliance with provisions of divorce decree for sup- 
port of minor children—Ability to pay— 

A California court had the power to adjudicate a divorced husband in contempt 
for his failure to pay the wife certain sums for the support of their minor children 
in accordance with the provisions 0: divorce decree, although the husband 
sought to excuse his noncompliance with the decree on the ground that he was 
unable to make the payments, and the evidence, in the contempt proceeding, 
showed that he was heavily in debt and had no present income. He testified that 
he had leased a ranch, that he was in possession of a new automobile which he 
had purchased under a conditional sales contract, that he had installed a pipeline 
on the leased land, that he owned “some trucks” which he used in his farming 
operations, and that he was in debt to the extent of $90,000. 


The Supreme Court, in sustaining the adjudication, declared that in California 
@ husband who is unable to obey a decree for the payment of alimony cannot be 
adjudged in-contempt unless he has voluntarily created the disability for the pur- 
pose of avoiding such payment and that the question of ability to make the pay- 
ments in the particular caSe was a close one. The court held, however, that the 
record disclosed some assets which could be applied to discharge of the obligation 
uhder the decree and declared that the fact that the husband was deeply in debt 
ahd had no present income was not determinative of his ability to pay, that the 
payment for support of his minor children was as truly a legal obligation as the 
repayment of his loans or the payment of his other business debts, that it was 
not necessary that the payment for the support of the children be made out of 
his net income or the assets which he might possess in excess of his debts, and 
that, even though a hardship, the lower court had the power to require him to 


apply his meager assets to the payment of the sums due under the decree instead 
of to the rehabilitation of his business, 


Bailey v. Superior Court, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 13519, May 26, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Imprisonment of insured under life sentence—Effect 
of statutes making convict serving life sentence civilly dead— 


Maine statutes making a convict serving a life term civilly dead to all intents 
and purposes by providing that his estate be administered and distributed and by 
treating his contracts and relations to persons and things in all respects as if he 
were dead did not make a life insurance company liable on a policy on the life of a 
person serving a life sentence prior to such person’s natural death, since the risk 
which the company had assumed in issuing the policy was that of actual, natural 
death.—Sullivan, Admr., v. Prudential Insurance Co., etc. (Me. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. 
Daily, 710, June 15, 1932. 





Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKE—General principles—Assignments— 


Function of trade mark is to identify origin or ownership of goods to which it is 
attached; mark cannot legally be assigned apart from business or property in 
connection with which it has been used.—United States Ozone Co. v. United States 
Ozone Co. of America. (C, C. P, A.)—7 U.S. Daily, 710, June 15, 1932. 





TRADE MARKS—Acquisition of marks—Nature and extent of use— 


U. S#Co. was organized to take over business of E. W. Co., but the organization 
was never completed; trade mark was registered in name of U. S. Co., but it had 
no business and owned no goods; U. S. Co. and E. W. Co. entered into contracts 
appointing M. B. selling agent who purchased goods outright and sold for their 
own account, mark being applied thereto; U. S. Co. acquired no right to trade 
mark and assignment by it of the registration carried no title, but mark belonged 
to M. B. and corporation organized thereby.—United States Ozone Co. v. United 
States Ozone Co. of America. (C. C. P. A.) —7 U.S. Daily, 710, June 15, 1932. 





Federal Taxation 





ACCOUNTING—Tax period—When included in gross income—Payments on lease— 

Sum which lessee agreed to pay for modification of lease, whereby it was relieved 
of certain restrictions in original lease, it being provided that such sum should be 
treated as fully earned upon lessor’s execution of instrument is taxable income to 
lessor in year in which it accrues and may not be prorated over term of sublease.— 


— & Co., Inc., v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9.)—T U. S. Daily, 710, June 15, 
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Publications Received | GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
By Library of Congress} AND PUBLICATIONS 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
grees, Fiotion,: bebke ta tebdign ‘lanquean, Documents described under thts heading 
Official documents and children’s books are| fe obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is| Of postage. ee the Inquiry Division of 
at end of last line.) The United States Daily. The Library 

of Congress card numbers are given 


Palmer, Ralph R. Effect of resolvin: ‘ 
on measurements of abgorption coefficient of fae mg, full =. one not the card 


electrons in gases. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 

of Minn., 1931.) 70-81 p., illus. Minneap-|American Fertilizers—Misc. Pub. No, 

olis, 1931. 32-4869 | Bur. Chemistry and Soils, U, 8. Dept. 
Apply at Bur. 


Pindar, Peter A., pseud. Small colonial houses, 





a 


143, 
ri. 
Agr. 32-610 


by .. .; photographs by Kenneth Clark, | Capons and Caponizing—Farmers Bull. ¥ 
measured drawings from Geo. F. Lindsay| Bur. Animal Tndus. 0. S. Dept. ao. ane 
collection. (Monograph series recording at Bur. rT. 32-609 


architecture of American colonies and early 

republic. vol. xvii, no. 6.) 143-152, 153-164 

p., illus, N. Y¥., R. F, Whitehead, 1931. 
32-4647 


Bulletin of Pan American Union, June, 1932. 
Vol. 66, No. 6, Pan American Union. Price 
$2.50 per year. 8-30967 

Biology of Some Japanese and Chosenese Grub 


Wood, Rev. James. Nuttall dictionary of quo- Parasites (Scoliide)—Tech. Bull. No. 308, 
tations from anclent and modern, English| Bur. Entomology, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Apply at 
and foreign sources, including phrases, mot- A Bur. Agr. 32-613 
toes, maxims, proverbs, definitions, ‘apho- linement-Chart Method for Preparing Forest- 
risms, and sayings of wise men, in their Tree Volume Tables—Tech. Bull. No. 304, 
bearing on life, literature, speculation, sci- ‘orest Service, U. S. Dept. Agri. Apply at 


Service. . Agr. 32-612 

Policies of Bureau of Biological sureey Rela- 
tive to Control of Injurious Birds—Misc. 
Publication No. 145, Bur. Biologial Survey, 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. 


New York and Approaches. Local Light Li 
Lighthouse Service, U. S. Dept. a 
Apply at Lighthouse Service. 11-20037 


ence, art, religion, and morals, especially in 
the modern aspects of them, comp. by... 
New ed. 658 p. N. Y., F. Warne & “~, a. 


Schmid, Placid. Prayer book for busy Cath- 
olics, with opitonal Sunday and holyday 
missal. 176 p. Chicago, L. N. Daleiden & 
co., 1932. 32-12094 

Schumacher, Karl von. The Du Barry; trans. 
by Dorothy M. Richardson. 310 p., plates. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1932. — 32-11992 

Spahr, Walter E., ed. Economic principles 

and problems, by Louis Bader, Jules I. 

Bogen, Kenneth Dameron and others, Dept. 


Agr. 32-611 


works of St. Augustine. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Catholic univ. of America.) 153 Pp. Wash. 
D. C., Catholic univ. of America, 1931. : 


of economics, School of commerce, accounts | Jewell, Edward A. Alexander Brook. ‘Ga 
and finance, N. Y. univ. v. 2. ; i as artists ser., Whitney museum of Amer. art.) 
Long & R. R. Smith, 1932. 32-12293 |__ 54 p., illus. N. Y¥., 1931. 32-26032 
Tessin, Louise D. Practical art for grades; |Kaye, Joseph. Victor Herbert; biography of 
seasonable classroom suggestions, planned| America’s greatest composer of romantic 
to develop appreciation and to cultivate| Music. 271 p., illus. N. ¥. G. H. Watt, 1931. 


originality. 96 p., illus. 
Milton Bradley co., 1932. 
Walter, Ellery. Russia’s decisive year. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1932. 32-11996 
Withers, Hartley. Everybody's business. 372 p. 
N. Y., J. Cape & R. Ballou, 1932. 32-12294 
F. D. No. 9006.—Oregon Electric Railway 
Company Proposed Construction. Recom- 
mended that the Commission’ find that the 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity are not shown to require the con- 


32-491 
Kellogg, Caroline. Forty-eight primary ea 


ship services. 208 p., illus. Cinct: 
Standard pub. co., 1932. ae ast 
Leys, Ware, Religious control of emotion. 


Springfield, Mass., 

32-12090 

282 p. 

9 p. - ¥., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 1932. 

Liggett, 42-4877 
82 p. N. ¥., The H. K. Fly co., 1932. 

32-4930 


Walter W. Rise of Herbert Hoover. 
McGehee Thomasine C.. My musical measure. 





struction by the Oregon Electric Railway 268 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1932. 
Washington deat teen of railroad in Manhart, Geo. B., ed. Alliance and aoa 
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32-26022 Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1932. 32-4890 


Murrell, Wm. 


Bristol, Eng. The Great red book of Bristol, ser 


Chas. Demuth. (Amer. artists 
by E. W. W. Veale. (Bristol record so- 


po Whitney museum of Amer. art.) 52 


ciety’s pub. vol. ii.) v. 1, illus. Bristol,| .P- illus. N. Y., 1931 32-26034 
Prtd. for Bristol record society, 1931, | ate Orer, eB Senerrow's talth. 74 p, Mil- 
Burroughs, Alan. Kenneth Hayes Miller. errs 32-4875 


(Amer. artists series, Whitney museum of | Read, Helen A. Robert Henri. (Amer. artists 


Amer. art.) 56 p., illus. 32-26023 | {ST Watney ausdum of Amer. art.) 58 p., 
Pitond.. W. Heinemann, 1931," 2-49 | Robertson, Wns. 8. “History of Latin-American 
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Cary, Elisabeth L. George Luks. (Amer. art-| ations, rev, 821 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 
ue ee er we “ ane. Bi cambaoe Sir Geo. Fur trade and Sones 
oo . . ” . - * 'e empire; 
Century furniture co., Grand Rapids. Furni-| George Simpson’s journal; remarks i 


ture as interpreted by Century furniture co.| ected with fur trade in course of voyage 


1 . illus. Gran . c from York Factory to Fort 
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Life Convict Held 


Not Dead Within 
Policy Provision 


Statutes of State of Maine 
Making Prisoner Civilly 
Dead Held Immaterial in 
Life Insurance Case 


‘ Augusta, Me. 
Henry CLeAves SULLIVAN, ADMR., 


v. 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


ICA, 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 6,932 


Dunn, J. This case’was reported on a state- 
ment of facts, as agreed to by the parties, to 
determine if the action, the basis of which is 
an endowment policy—in all essential fea- 
tures a policy of life insurance—is sustainable. 

The policy, admittedly a Maine contract, in 
full force, is dated Aug. 16, 1926. It was made 

ayable to the insured, one Kenneth C. Will- 
ams, if he should live to the policy anniver- 
sary date next preceding the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his birth; otherwise to his executors or 
administrators. 

The principal question is whether the policy 
is due, not because of the physical death of 
the insured, but because of his imprisonment, 
in 1930, when he was 21 years old, in the 
State prison, under a legal sentence, for the 
term of his life, for killing his wife. 

In other words, does the policy, itself silent 
as to coverage of the contingency, oblige pay- 
ment of liability, as for actual death, upon 
the life imprisonment of the insured, the 
punishment affixed by law, upon his just con- 
viction for murder. 

The policy prescribes, as a condition prece- 
dent to recovery, on the occurrence of death, 
the formality of notice and proof. Since the 
defendant denies all liability, this requirement 
may well be found to have been waived. 

The main issue is whether, within the legal 


interpretation and construction of the policy, 
the insured is dead. . 


The statute relating to civil death, Revised 
Statutes, chapter 76, section 19, subsisted at 
the time of making the contract. Contracts 
can not change statutory laws. It is, there- 
fore, a general principle of construction, that 
statutory provisions which are applicable to, 
consequently enter into, and form a part of 
the contract, as much as if incorporated 
therein. 6 R. C. L., 855; 1 Cooley’s Briefs, 690; 
1 Couch on Insurance, Sec. 150, et seq.; Gross 
v. Jordan, 83 Maine, 380, 383; Holt v. Knowl- 
ton, 86 Maine, 456; Peabody v. Stetson, 88 
Maine, 273, 282; Marston v. Kennebec Mut. 
Life Ins. Co., 89 Maine, 266. 

A convict serving a life term in prison is, to 
all intents and purposes, civilly dead. R. S., 
supra. “His estate shall be administered upon 
and distributed, and his contracts and rela- 
tions to persons and things are affected, in all 
respects, as if he were dead.” . S., supra. 

Civil death is the state of one who, although 
possessing natural life, is, on account of the 
commission of crime for which he has been 
convicted, incarcerated, in execution of sen- 
tence, for so long as he shall live, and thereby 
lost all civil rights; he is considered, in law, 
dead. Bouvier’s Law Dict. His capacities 
among his fellow members of society are ex- 
tinct. Abbott’s Law Dict. He can no longer 
perform any legal function. It is not that he 
is in fact deceased, but dead in the law. 
“There is awdeath in deede, and there is a 
civill death, or a death in law.” Co. Litt., 200. 

From, the moment of his imprisonment, the 
statute operates as to personalty, clearly 
enough, to deprive the person civilly dead of 
his property. 

+ + + 


His rights and responsibilities are trans- 
ferred to his legal representatives, as would be 
done had he really died. After administration 
charges are paid, and debts satisfied, distribu- 
tion of his estate should follow. 

A man civilly dead is disabled to sue in his 
own name; he can not prosecute actions be- 
gun before his imprisonment. Knight, Exr., 
v. Brown, 47 Maine, b 

Contracts of partnership are affected, as the 
statute uses the term, by the civil death of 
the party; so also are contracts altogether 
personal, as to gerve the other party to the 
contract; and contracts where one is acting 
for another, such as agencies or powers of 
attorney, where the agency or power is not 
coupled with an interest. 

As to these, civil death, and its conse- 
quences, works a termination not unlike a 
revocation by natural death. Other contracts 
are, in general, affected only in the sense 
that the administrator of the party civilly 
dead must fulfill all his engagements, and 
may enforce all those in his favor. 

In interpreting statutes, effect is given to 
legislative intent. Adherence to the paootes 
words of the statute should not be so rigid as 
to defeat purpose. Gray v. County Commis- 
sioners, 83 Maine, 429. A thing. within the 
letter of a statute is not within the statute, 
if contrary to the intention of it. Carrigan v. 
Stillwell, 99 Maine, 434. The equity of a stat- 
ute is usually an index of the intention of 
the Legislature. 

+++ 


There is, in every contract of life insurance, 
an implied obligation on the part of the in- 
sured, that he will do nothing wrongfully to 
hasten its maturity. Where, according to the 
laws, capital punishment was inflicted on con- 
viction of murder, death in such manner was 
held not covered by insurance, though the 
policy contained no express exception; the 
considerations were based upon public policy. 
8 Couch on Insurance, Sec. 2156; Burt v. 
Union Cent. Life Ins. Co., 187 U. S., 362, 47 
Law ed., 216; Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
v. McCue, 223 U. S., 234, 56 Law ed., 419. There 
are, it is true, decisions to the contrary. Col- 
lins v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (Ill. 1907) 
83 N. E., 542; Fields v. Metropolitan Life Ins, 
Co. (Tenn. 1923) 249 S. W., 798. 

But the reasoning of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is here adopted, as extend- 
ing in equal degree, at least, where life im- 
prisonment is limited to the felonious homi- 
cide in which the characteristic distinction is 
the peasants of malice; and civil death with 
deprivation of property results when the sen- 
tence of the condemned murderer is put into 
effect. R. S., Chap. 129, Sec. 1 S., supra. 

Imprisonment of this insured did not ac- 
celerate his insurance contract; the risk was 
that of natural, actual death. 

In accordance with the stipulation in the 
vepest ee mandate will be judgment for de- 
endant. 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS’ 


Inforngation regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


N. Y.—Dept. Repts. of State of N. Y. containe 
ing messages of Gov. and Decisions, Opin- 
ions and Rulings of State Officers, Depts., 
Bds., and Comms., Off. Ed., Mark Graves, 
Dir. of Budget, Vol. 41. Albany, 1931. 

Wash.—Wash. Repts.—Vol. 165, Cases Deter- 
mined in Supreme Court of Wash., Nov. 2, 
1931-Dec, 21, 1931, Arthur Remington, Reptr, 
Olympia, 1932. 

Ind.—llth Ann. Rept. of Probation Dept., f. 
yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931, reprtd. from yr. 
book. Indianapolis, 1931. 

School Laws of State of Ind., peenares 
under direction of Geo. C. Cole, Supt. of 
Pub. Instruction, by Grover ‘Van Duyn, 
Asst. Indianapolis, 1932. 

Ill.—Transactions of Ill. Hist. Society, for yr. 
1931, 32d ann. meeting of Soc., Springfield, 
May 7-8, 1931, Pub. 38, Ill. Hist. Library. 
Springfield, 1931. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Atty. Gen. for cal. yr. 
1931, John J. Bennett Jr., Atty.,Ger.—Legisl, 
Doc. (1932) No. 10. Albany, 1932. 

Md.—40th Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Labor and 
Statistics of Md., yr. 1931, J. Knox Insley, 
Comr. Annapolis, 1932. 

Tll.--30th and 3ist Ann. Repts. of State Bee- 
keepers’ Assn., 1930-1931, 40th and 41st yrs, 
of Assn., comp. by V. G. Milum. Spring- 
field, 1932. 

Mich.—Local Acts of Legislature of State, 
passed at Regular Session of 1931, with an 
appendix, comp. by Frank D. Fitzgerald, 
Secy. of State. Lansing, 1932. 

Ohio—24th Ann. Rept. of Div. of Banks, Dept. 
of Comm., for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1931, Ira 
J. Fulton, Supt. of Banks. Columbus, 1932, 

Va.—Journals of Council of State of Virginia— 
Vol. II (Oct. 6, /1777-Nov. 30, 1781), pub. by 
Va. State Library, H. R. Mellwaine, Ed. 
Richmond, 1932. 

R. L—9th Ann. Rept., State Pub. Welfare 
Comm., to Gen. Assembly at Jan. session, 
by (f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931). Providence, 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m., Friday, June 24, 1932, for furnishing 
and installing Metallic Equipment in the 
United States Capitol Building and Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. » Drawings 
and specifications may be obtained at this 
office by any satisfactory manufacturer or 
dealer in the class of equipment specified, 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol, 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Regulatory 
For Management 
Utilities Sought 


Trade Commission Is Told 
That Operating Concerns 
Are Handicapped 
Through Intermediary Co 


Legislation to regulate the powers of 
management companies over operating 
public utilities, particularly as they affect 
assessment of supervision fees, was urged 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
June 14 at the inception of the Com- 
mission’s investigation of the operations 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, of New York. 

The Associated Gas and Electric system, 
the Commission was told, includes op- 
erating properties providing public utility 
services to almost 1,500,000 customers in 
more than 3,200 communities in 26 States, 
the Maritime provinces of Canada, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Appearing in behalf of Benjamin Fos- 
ter, owner of 600 shares of preferred stock 
of the Florida Public Service Company, a 
member of the Associated system, and the 
public interest, S. Davis Wilson, a Phila- 
delphia attorney, testified that he had evi- 
dence to show that management compa- 
nies interposed between holding compa- 
nies and operating subsidiaries are a det- 
riment to the profitable operations and 
particularly to the stockholders of the op- 
erating companies. 

Management Fees 

The “enormous management fees” col- 
lected by these companies “ought to be 
stopped,” the witness declared, for they 
impose “great hardships” on the operating 
companies. Legislation to regulate man- 
agement companies ought to be provided 
in the public interest, he said. 

Mr. Foster was given permission to in- 
troduce at a later date data pertinent to 
the Commission’s investigation of the As- 
sociated system. At the request of coun- 
sel for the Associated company, Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch, presiding, 
ruled that the utilities will be given the 
opportunity of examining such data at 
the time of its introduction. 

Mr. Wilson stated that there has been 
filed in the Circuit Court for the 16th 
Judicial Circuit, Lake County, Florida, an 
affidavit setting forth the complaint of 
his client, Mr. Foster, against the Florida 
Public Service Company. 

Operating Expenses 

The affidavit, filed April 13, 1932, nam- 
ing Florida Public Service as defendant, 
declares that since Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric came into control of Florida Public 
Service the subsidiary’s operating ex- 
penses have so increased as to put the 
company on a losing basis. This increase, 
he contends, has been due entirely to 
the practice adopted by Associated Gas & 
Electric of paying out from the earnings 
of Florida Public Service to W. S. Barstow 
and Company, and other companies affili- 
ated with Associated, “exorbitant sums for 
engineering service, management service, 
purchasing of supplies and interest on 
current indebtedness.” 

Mr. Foster and other stockholders, ac- 
cording to the affidavit, were informed on 
Nov. 11, 1929, by Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Securities Company, Inc., that the 
Florida company would not be able to pay 
dividends on its preferred stock due Jan. 
1, 1930, and offered to exchange certain 
securities of Associated companies for the 
Florida preferred stock. Although the 
holding company stated that the operat- 
ing company would not be able to pay its 
dividend, the affiant asserted, the records 
and reports 0” the Florida company show 
that earnings on operating revenue were 
considerably larger in 1929 than for 1928 
and that the total revenues in 1929, 1930 
and 1931, under the management and con- 
trol of Associated, have increased over 
1928, prior to control by Associated. 

Financial Position 

The reports also show, it is contended, 
that the operating expenses of the com- 
pany have increased from 41.7 per cent 
of its total revenues in 1928 to 45.1 per 
cent in 1929, to 50.4 per cent in 1930, and 
to 46.4 per cent in 1931, although costs 
of labor and materials have since de- 
clined. 

Because of the policies instituted by 
Associated Gas and Electric, the affiant 
declares the Florida company is being 
completely destroyed and its financial 
stability rendered questionable; that with 
the continued mismanagement and re- 
sults obtained as shown since it assumed 
control, the company “will be unable to 
meet interest on funded debt and princi- 
pal of its funded debt maturing on Feb. 1, 
1934, and that foreclosure of the mortgage 
given to secure such funded debt will re- 
sult and the property of the Florida Pub- 
lic Service Company will be sold and the 
stock of the affiant, and others holding 
similar stock, renderéd totally useless.” 


Interstate Movement 

Examination of the operations of the 
Associated system was hegun with testi- 
mony by Harry Carter, examiner, into the 
interstate movement of electricity by the 
system during the years 1929 and 1930. 
Mr. Carter testified that in the former 
year the companies of the system gen- 
erated 2,508,027,544 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy and 2,460,169,587 in 1930. 

In addition, he said, system companies 
procured 789,458,619 kilowatt-hours in 
1929 and 958,338,709 kilowatt-hours in 1930, 
making a gross total of 3,297,486,163 kilo- 
watt-hours available for distribution in 
prod and 3,418,508,296 kilowatt-hours in 

During 1930, according to the examiner, 
the system generated 2.5 per cent of all 
the electricity generated by all public 
utilities in the United States. The sys- 
tem’s Pennsylvania companies generated 
11.3 per cent of all the electricity gen- 
erated in that State, the companies in 
South Carolina generated 13.69 per cent 
of the State's total, those in Massachusetts 
18 a cent and those in Florida 7.10 per 
cent. 

The interstate movement of power by 
the operating companies of the system 
passed over 15 State boundaries and one 
international boundary during 1930, the 
largest movement passing over the Penn- 
Sylvania-New Jersey, New Jersey-New 
York, and the New York-Pennsylvania 
boundaries. 


Data on Insull Group 

Testimony relative to the Associated 
System was preceded by introduction of 
data concerning the intercorporate hold- 
ings of public utility companies belonging 
to the so-called Insull group. A chart 
depicting these holdings, W. B. Horne, 
another ‘examiner, explained, shows that 
Samuel Insull was chairman of the 
board of directors of 14 of the 15 inter- 
related companies of the group. 

Of the 415 individuals connected with 
216 of the Insull companies, the examiner 
testified, 223 were officers or directors in 
two or more of the companies. W. W. 
Bell was a director or officer in 62 com- 
panies, Harry Reid in 61, Martin J. Insull 
in 57, C. B. Zeigler in 57, James C. Ken- 
nedy in 30, L. B. Breedlove in 27, J. H. 
Shearer in 26, G. E. Olmstead in 26, A. W. 
Higgins in 25, L. W. Van Bibber in 24, H. 
J. Ludwig in 24, M. A. Miller in 23 and 
Samuel Insull in 22. 

Examination of the Associated system 
will be continued June 15. 






Voted in Louisiana 


House 'Passes Municipal Gas, 
Bond Issue and Bus Line 
Assessment Bills 


Baton Rouge, La., June 14. 

The House has passed a bill (H. 55) au- 
thorizing cities of less than 100,000 pop- 
ulation to distribute and sell natural gas, 
and a companion measure (H. 128) amend- 
ing the former to include natural gas 
among the utilities for which municipal- 
ities may issue bonds. 

The House also passed a bill (H. 283) 
providing that interstate bus lines shall 
be assessed in the same manner as rgil- 
roads and other common carriers are as- 
sessed. , 


Reclamation Service 
Repaid 42 Millions 
Of Irrigation Costs 





Service Stated to Be on Pay- 
ing Basis Despite Defer- 
ment of Refunds From 
Owners of Land 


More than $42,000,000 has been repaid 
the Bureau of Reclamation on construc- 
tion account, according to information 
made available June 13. 

Although more than 2,000,000 acres of 
desert land have been transformed into 
gardens, the whole service of the Bureau 
is on a paying basis, making it one of the 
few Federal agencies that is self-sup- 
porting. 

Service on Paying Basis 

The following additional information 
concerning the activities of the Bureau 
was supplied: 

Those familiar with the Federal recla- 
mation policy realize that this is about the 
only Federal activity that by law is placed 





on a paying basis, because of the require- 
ment that the construction cost of the 
irrigation projects shall be returned to the 
; Federal Treasury through the annual re- 
payments of the water users. 

The foundation of Federal reclamation 
is the revolving fund, which revolves by 
reason of these required repayments, and 
is used over and over again for the con- 
struction work authorized by Congress 
from year to year. 


Deferments of Payments 


The fund has not always revolved at 
the same rate of speed. Economic condi- 
tions have affected this rate, and from 
time to time its rate of revolution has 
been retarded. The recent depressed con- 
dition of agriculture greatly affected the 
finances of the water users, as a result of 
which their obligations to the Government 
were not met when due. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Act 
of April 1, 1932, the fund will revolve at 
an almost imperceptible speed for a year 
and a half, as the Act authorized the de- 
ferment of construction repayments dur- 
ing this period. However, despite the 
handicaps imposed by reason of relief 
legislation adopted during the ‘past years, 
and the adjustment of contracts providing 
for increasing the period of repayment, 
there had been returned to the fund to 
June 30, 1931, on the construction account 
more than $42,000,000. 

2,000,000 Acres Reclaimed 

The expenditure of the reclamation 
fund and its reexpenditure as the money 
is returned by the water users have trans- 
formed nearly 2,000,000 acres of otherwise 
desert land into irrigated gardens, sup- 
porting thousands of farmers and town 
dwellers and aiding in a very appreciable 
way the upbuilding of the West, without 
making any inroads on the financial sta- 
bility of the farming sections of the Mid- 
dle West and East. 

Federal reclamation has unquestionably 
been a paying investment in newly 
created farm homes, in affording oppor- 
tunities for country-minded men and 
women of small means to develop a home 
on irrigated land under economic condi- 
tions that offer a reasonable assurance of 
success. Federal reclamation promises 
neither wealth nor a certain annual re- 
turn on the settlers’ investment, but it 
does open the door to a mode of living 
that has a strong appeal to thousands of 
hardy souls who are not afraid of work and 
who can think of life on a farm and its 
numerous advantages in terms of living 
rather than of dollars. 





Foot-wear Industry 
Expands in Canada 


Imports of Leather Boots and 
Shoes Decline in 1931 


Production of leather footwear in Can- 
ada during the first quarter of 1932 
showed an increase of 10 per cent over 
that of the corresponding period of last 
year, amounting to 4,390,000 pairs as 
against 3,992,000 pairs manufactured dur- 
ing the 1931 period, according to a report 
from Consul General Emil Sauer, Toronto. 

These figures, compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, are based on re- 
ports received from 182 factories out of a 
total of 186 leather footwear manufac- 
turers in the Dominion. The Canadian 
boot and’ shoe industry has dominated 
the domestic market for a number of 
years and appears to be gaining further 
in the present depression, the report 
states. 

Imports of leather footwear into the 
Dominion have steadily decreased, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Dominion 
government, which show that during 1931 
the value of women’s shoes imported 
dropped to $977,179 from $1,717,562 dur- 
inp 1930. Imports of men’s shoes also 
declined according to the figures amount- 
ing to $457,231 during 1931 as compared 
with $934,536 in 1930.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Below That of Year Ago 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended June 4, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.7 as against a rate of 11.6 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (19.0) appears for Nashville, 
Tenn., and the lowest (4.8) for Yonkers, 
N. Y. The highest infant mortality rate 
(114) appears for Utica, N. Y¥., and the 
lowest for Cambridge, Mass., Canton, Ohio, 
Fall River, Mass., Schenectady, N. Y., 
Somerville, Mass., South Bend, Ind., Ta- 
coma, Wash., Trenton, N. J., Waterbury, 
Conn,, and Worcester, Mass., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 


The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.3 for 
the 22 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 





previous year.—(Department 


J) merce.) 
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For Producers of 


Foil Is Extended 


Leading Makers of Alumi- 
num Foil to Agree to Con- 
tinue Convention; Ger- 
many Shows Export Gain 








Prolongation of the convention of lead- 
ing makers of aluminum foil in the chief 
European producing countries has been 


decided on, according te a Department 
of Commerce statement just made public. 
Dissolution of the convention, established 
about a year ago, was once held necessary 
because of difficulty with an important 
German producer. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The State-controlled German aluminum 
works of Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke A. 
G., reported a net profit of 1,408,477 marks 
in 1931, and paid a 6 per cent dividend, 
compared with a 9 per cent dividend for 
1930, according to a report to the Com- 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
sioner W. T. Daugherty, Berlin. 


Sales Decline a Tenth 


Sales were down only 10 per cent from 
1930 in spite of the depression, although 
a price reduction at the end of, 1930 af- 
fected receipts, the report stated. The 
company complains, however, of resist- 
ance -in export markets to aluminum fa- 
bricates and semi-fabricates, because of 
tariff and other import restrictions. 

Aluminum imports into Germany during 
1931 were about half those of 1930, reach- 
ing 5,200 tons, of which 3,500 tons con- 
sisted of aluminum waste. An import duty 
on raw aluminum imposed in 1930 was 
intended to reduce imports but did not af- 
fect aluminum foil waste. 


Export Expansion 

It has been decided to prolong the con- 
vention of leading manufacturers of alum- 
inum foil in the chief European produc- 
ing countries. The conventi@h was estab- 
lished about a year ago, and its dissolution 
was once considered necessary on account 
of difficulty with an important German 
producer, but differences appear to have 
been adjusted. The convention embraces 
28 producing plants, 18 of which are Ger- 
man and 4 Swiss, the other members being 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. It applies to sales in 
the Netherlands, Scandinavia, Baltic 
states and the Balkans. The German mar- 
ket is not included since it is covered by 
a& separate convention which has just 
been extended. 

German exports of aluminum foil have 
been expanding; in 1931 they amounted 
to 4,743 metric tons, compared with 3,547 
tons in 1930 and 3,322 in 1929. The pres- 
ent year has shown a continuation of the 
upward trend, with exports of 890 tons 
in the first two months, compared with 
586 tons in January and February, 1931. 
The increase was due chiefly to greatly 
enlarged shipments to China, the main 
foreign market for German foil. Exports 
to the United States expanded to 70 tons 
in the first two months of 1932. 

The relatively good showing made by 
the German raw aluminum industry in 
1931 in spite of unfavorable economic con- 
ditions is revealed by the annual report of 
the Vereinigte Aluminum Werke, A. G. 


Buckingham and Melbourne C. Steele, examiners. 


Law Utilities Measures European Cartel Control of Twin State Utility Company, 


Mr. Steele also testified that 


properties acquired by the Twin State company were set up on its books at more 


than 100 per cent in excess of their historical cost. 


of Mr. Buckingham follow: 


+ 
Q. At the same date there were notes pay- 


able outstanding of $512,000; do you know 
who held those notes? 


A. I have that information in my work- 
ing paper, Judge Healy. 

Q. Do you know whether they were held by 
the public? 


A. I think practically all of them were held 
by affiliated companies or by, perhaps, the 
— England Public Service Company, or 
others. 


Q. Well, are you able to tell us whether any 
of the bonds or notes of this company were 
held Dec. 31, 1930. by members of the public. 

A. No, sir; by that is it understood, of the 
public, other than the companies of the Mid- 
dle West system? 

Q@. I exclude companies in the Middle West 
system. 

A. No, sir, I am not prepared to state that, 
whether it is or not. 

Q. However, the company at Dec. 31, 1930, 
did have outstanding the securities that we 
have referred to? A. Yes sir. 

Q. And as of that date, its principal assets 
were the common and preferred stocks of the 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company, is not 
that true? A. That is true. 

Q. So that the National Light, Heat & 
Power Company seems to own very little else 
than stocks of the Twin State Gas & Electric 
Company as of Dec. 31, 1930? A. That is cor- 
rect. : _ 

Q. And it is interposed as a holding com- 
pany between the operating company, Twin 
State Gas & Electric Company, and the next 
holding company, up the scale, New England 
Public Service Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, as we have already seen, New Eng- 
land Public Service Company is controlled by 
National Electric Power Company, and that 
company by Middle West Utilities Company? 
A. That is right. 

Q. And what the necessity is for the inter- 
position or existence of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company in ‘that set-up is a 
question that is beyond my power to answer, 
and I take it beyond yours? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: It is fair to say, however, that in 
earlier days the National Light, Heat & Power 
Company owned securities of quite a number 
= other companies, which had gradually been 
disposed of. 

+++ 


Melbourne C. Steele 

Q. By whom was the Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company controlled? 

A. Shortly after its organization by A. H. 
Bickmore & Company in August, 1906, control 
of the Twin State Company was obtained by 
National Light, Heat & Power Company, 
which, in turn, was controlled by the Bick- 
more Company. In May, 1912, control of Na- 
tional Light, Heat & Power Company was 
purchased by Middle West Utilities Company 
A. H. Bickmore & Company and the 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company has been 
controlled, indirectly, by Middle West Utilities 
Company since that time. 

Q. What company held direct control on 
Dec. 31, 1930? A. National Light, Heat & 
Power Company. 

Q. And that company was controlled by? A. 
New England Public Service Company. 


from 


Q. Which was controlled by? A. National 
Electric Power Company. 
wos Which was controlled by? A. Middle 
es 


Utilities Company. 

Q. We won't beyond the Middle West 
Utilities Compa: into the two Insull invest- 
oo a he ate ~ officers of 

e n e Gas ectric Compan 
Dec. 31, 1930? : ee 

A. W. A. Buttrick was president; W. John- 
son Jr., vice president; E. O. Forest, secretary; 
Richard Haworth, treasurer; C. L. King, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer; C. E. 
Tackman, assistant treasurer; and John F. 
aS secretary. 

. en and where were The Twin Stat 
Gas and Electric Company incorporated? . 

A. It was incorporated on Aug. 25, 1906, 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut. 

Q. Who were the incorporators? 

A. William M. Wherry, Jr., and Harold G. 
Villard, who were connected with the legal 








Changes 


Banks 
Bills introduced: 
8. 4880. Fletcher. To amend 
United States Revised 
Currency. 
Bridges 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4879. Davis. Susquehanna River, Millers- 
burg, Pa.; Commerce. 
Commerce and Trade 
Bills introduced: 


Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


. 5235, 
Statutes; Banking and Chonees 
- 








In Status 


S. 4497. To add certain lands to Boi 
Forest. Reptd. to S. June 13. alone 
Indians 
oe sesten: 
. : uthorizing Distr. Court for 
Eastern Distr. of Okla. to hear certain claims 
of Seminole ee <pee to H. June 13. 
abor 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 4743. To amend act for promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons dis- 


H. J. Res. 431. Britten. To correct existing|@bled in industry and. their return to civil 
abuse of interstate commerce laws by persons; @Mmployment. Passed H. May 18. Reptd. to 8S. 


not entitled to travel on free passes; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


District of Columbia 
status: 
For the opening and closing of 
roads within boundaries of District workhouse 
property at Occoquan, Fairfax County, Va. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Passed H. June 13. 

S. 4689. To authorize closing of certain 


Changes in 
S. 1768. 


streets in District rendered useless or un- 
seasenney Passed S. June 8. Passed H. 
une 13. 


8S. 4736. To authorize Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Wash. R. R. Co. to extend track con- 
nection with U. S. Navy Yard so as to pro- 
vide adequate railroad facilities in connection 
with development of Buzzards Point. Passed 
8. June 8. Passed H. June 13. 

H. R. 9557. To amend certain secs. of code 
of law for District approved Mar. 3, 1901, as 
amended, relating to descent and distribution. 
Passed H. June 13. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12595. Norton. To amend Teachers’ 
Salary Act in relation to establishing Wilson 
and Miner Teachers’ Colleges on basis com- 
parable with recognized standards for ac- 
credited institutions of like kind; District of 
Columbia, 


Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12591. Fitzpatrick. To amend Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act; Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 12592. Bulwinkle. To amend sec. 3 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 12598. McKeown. For purchase by 
Govt. of American-produced silver, for issu- 
ance of silver certificates in payment there- 
for, for coinage’ of such silver; Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


Flood Control 
Changes in status: 
H, R. . For preliminary examination of 
Edisto River, 


to control of its 
floods. Passed H. May 1. Passed 8. June 8. 
Approved Junue 14. 


Forestry 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 12126. To add certain lands to Gun- 
nison Natl. Forest, Colo. Reptd. to H. June 13. 


with view 





Status of Insurance Fund 
In New York Is Reviewed 


New York, N. Y., June 14, 


The State Industrial Commissioner, 
Frances Perkins, has just made public a 
brief review of the current condition of 
the State Insurance Fund for Workmen’s 
compensation insurance, emphasizing that 
not a bond or mortgage in the State 
fund’s $17,000,000 investment: list is in 
default either as to interest or principal. 

“This is a remarkable record in view of 
the present general economic conditions,” 
Miss Perkins said, “and it is my hope and 
belief that public knowledge of it will aid 
in spreading faith in the basic sound- 
ness of well-managed business. Moreover 
it is an accomplishment that is particu- 
larly pleasing to me as head of the State 
Department of Labor because it is a most 
important safeguard to the compensation 
interests of the thousands of State fund 
policyholders and their employes. 

“The State fund invests only in Federal, 
State and municipal bonds, and in guar- 
anteed first mortgages on improved New 
York State real estate. This security is 
further guaranteed by adequate reserves 


13.2 for the corresponding period of the| and a surplus exceedifg $1,800,000. The 
of Com-|total admitted assets of the State fund 


are more than $19,800,000.” 


June 13. 


Naturalization 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 10829. Relating to naturalization of 
certain women born in Hawaii. Passed H. 
May 2. Reptd. to S. June 13. 


Patents 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12618. Sirovich. Directing that copies 
of certain patent specifications and drawings 
be supplied to N. Y. Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, of N. Y. City; 
Patents. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 101. Directing Pres. to proclaim 
Oct. 11 of each year General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day. Reptd. to S. June 13. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

8. 4522. To authorize conveyance to Tenn. 
of certain land deeded to U. 8S. for Great 
Smoky Mountains Natl. Park and not needed 
therefore. Reptd. to 8. June 13. 

8. 4735. To authorize acceptance of relin- 
quishments by Ariz. and the city of Tempe 
to certain tracts of land granted by the Act 
of April 7, 1930. Reptd. to S. June 13 

S. 4509. To amend act to promote mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas and 
sodium on the public doman. Reptd. to 8. 
June 13. 

S. 4710. To amend act to promote mining 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on public domain. Reptd. to S. June 13 

S. 4818. For transfer of certain lands in 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., to City of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. Reptd. to S. June 13. 

H. R. 1133. For relinquishment by U. S. of 


certain lands to City of Coeur d'Alene, in 
County of Kootenai, Idaho. Passed H. May 
25. Reptd. to S. June 13. 


Shipping 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10329. Relative to extension of coast- 
wise laws to Virgin Islands. Reptd. to H. 
June 13. 

Taxation 
Changes in status: 
Res. 429. To amend sec. 625 (a) of 
Revenue Act of 1932. Passed H. June 13. Ap- 
proved June 13. 


Territories 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 6713. For estimates necessary for 


proper maintenance of Govt. wharf at Ju- 
neau, Alaska. Passed H. April 26. Passed S. 
June 8 Approved June 14. 


Veterans 
Changes in flatus: 
H. R. 4738. To incorporate Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War. Passed H. May 


16. Reptd. to 8S. June 13. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


June 11 
H. R. 10926. An Act to authorize conveyance 
to the United States of certain lands in the 
State of Arizona for use of the United States 
in maintaining air-navigation facilities, and 
for other purposes. 


June 13 
H. R. 7123. An Act to amend the Act of 
March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 983; U. S. Code, title 
25, sec, 242.) 


H, J. Res. 429. To amend section 625 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. 


June 14 
H. R. 2238. An Act for the relief of Edward 


jodeck. 
H. R. 3724. An Act for the relief of Charles 
omas. 
H. R. 3951. 
examination of the Edisto River and its 
branches, South and Edisto, 8. C., with a view 
to the control of its floods. 
H. R. 6713. An Act for estimates necessary 
for the proper «maintenance of the Govern- 
ment wharf at Juneau, Alaska. 





An Act to provide a preliminary | 


Excerpts from the testimony 





firm of Wherry & Morgan, and George D. Mar- 
tin, who was connected with A. H. Bickmore 
& Company. 

Q. In what business was the Twin State 
Gas — Electric Company permitted to en- 
gage 

A. The Certificate of Incorporation of the 
Twin State Gas and Electric Company pro- 
vided that it could engage in the business of 
furnishing electric, gas, ice and/or water 
service and the operation of street railways. 

Q. Is a copy of the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion included in your report? 

A. Yes, sir. It appears as Appendix I, within 
the report. 

Q. For what purpose was the Twin State 
Gas and Electric Company organized? 

A. The Twin State Company was organ- 
ized by A. H. Bickmore & Company to ac- 
quire the properties of the Dover Gas Light 
Company, Brattleboro Gas Light Company and 
Brattleboro Street Railroad Company. 

Q. How were those properties acquired? 

A. The Twin State Gas and Electric Com- 
pany purchased the Dover and Brattleboro 
properties, in accordance with an agreement, 
dated Aug. 29, 1906, with A. H. Bickmore & 
Company fora total consideration of $2,- 


399,000. 

Q. Did Twin State Gas and Electric Com- 
pany pay that consideration? 

A. In payment for the properties, the Twin 
State Company isued $1,249,000 par value com- 
mon stock, at par, $150,000 okt value pre- 
ferred: stock, at par, and $500,000 principal 
amount first and refunding 442 per cent 
bonds, at 100. 

In addition, it assumed $75,000 face value 
5 per cent bonds of Brattleboro Gas Light 
Company, $175,000 face value 5 per cent bonds 
of Dover Gas Light Company, and $250,000 
face value 5 per cent bonds of Wnited Gas 
and Electric Company, underlying bonds of 
Dover Gas Lighe Company. The total securi- 
ties issued. amounted to $1,899, and the 
total bonds assued amounted to $500,000, or a 
total consideration of $2,399,000. 

Q. What values were placed on the proper- 
ties received? 

A. The properties were set up on the books 
of the Twin State Company at a value of 
$2,399,000 which was the total par or face 
value of the securities issued and assumed. 
The Dover property was set up at a value of 
$1,655,310 and the two Brattleboro properties 
were set up at a value of $743,690. 

Q. What was the total historical cost of the 
Dover and Brattleboro properties on the books 
of these predecessor companies? 

A. The total historical -ost was $1,190,828 as 
shown by the latest available balance sheets of 
those predecessor companies prior to the ac- 
quisition of their properties by the Twin 
State Company. 

Q. How much did the total ledger value 
placed on the Dover and Brattleboro proper- 
ties on the Twin State books exceed the total 
historical cost of those properties? A. $1,208,- 
172, pr about 101 per cent. 

Q/ What was the total capitalization, in- 
cluding surplus, of the three companies whose 
properties were acquired by the Twin State 
Gas and Electric Company? 

A. $1,099,832, as shown by the latest available 
balance sheets of these companies. é 


++ + 


Q. By the latest available balance sheets, I 
take it you mean the balance sheets the 
nearest in date to the date of acquisition? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did the total amount of se- 
curities issued and assumed in payment for 
the properties exceed the total capitalization 
of the predecessor companies? A. $1,299,168, 
or about 118 per cent. 

Q. Do you know what the cost of the Dover 
and Brattleboro properties was to A. H. Bick- 
more & Company? 

A. The total cost of the Dover property was 
$587,500 but the cost of the Brattleboro prop- 
erties to the Bickmore Company could not be 
obtained. 

Q. That is, I understand you to testify that 
Bickmore & Company paid $587,500 for the 
Dover properties? A. That is correct. 

Q. It sold them to the Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company, which Bickmore had organ- 
ized? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bickmore taking its pay in stock of Twin 
State Gas & Electric Company, is that right? 
A. Stock and bonds. 

Q. The Dover properties, which had cost A. 
H. Bickmore & Company $587,500, were set up 
on the books of the Twin State Gas & Elec- 


tric Company at what valuation? A. At a 
valuation of $1,655,310. 
Q. That was an increase over the cost to 


Bickmore & Company of how much? A, §1,- 
067,810, or about 182 per cent. 

Q. What was the nature of the consideration 
pe by A. H. Bickmore & Company for the 

over property? 

A. According to a contract, dated July 20, 
1906, between A. H. Bickmore & Company and 
the stockholders of Dover Gas Light Company, 
the Bickmore Company agreed to give $87,- 
500, in cash, and $75,000 par value 5 per cent 
preferred stock of the Twin State Gas & Elec- 
tric Company and assume $425,000 face value 
outstanding bonds of the Dover Company in 
payment for the property. 


+++ 


Q. The Brattleboro properties bought by A. 
H. Bickmore & Company and by it transferred 
to its controlled company, Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company, were set up on the Twin/| 
State Gas & Electric Company's books at 
$743,690, were they not? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. You have no information as to the cost | 
of these Brattleboro properties to Bickmore 
& Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the historical cost of the Brat- 
tleboro properties as shown by the Brattleboro 
Company's books? 

A. The historical cost of the Brattleboro 
properties amounted to $317,871. 

Q. Have you access to any evidence indicat- 
H. Bickmore & Conrpany 
Brattleboro properties which Twin 
State Gas & Electric Company took and re- 
corded at $743,690? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether A. H. Bickmore & 
Company paid more or léss than the historical 
cost of the Brattleboro properties as shown | 
- the Brattleboro Company’s books? A. No, | 
sir. | 

Q. On Oct. 1, 1906, I understand that the | 
Twin State Gas & Electric Company. owned | 
the properties of the Dover Company and | 
the two Brattleboro Companies, is that cor- 
rect? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After giving effect to the opening journal 
entries, what assets did Twin State Gas & 
Electric Company have as of Oct. 1, 1906? 

_ A. Fixed capital amounting to $2,399,000 and 
an account receivable from A. H. Bickmore & | 
Company for $1,000, or total assets amounting | 
to $2,400,000. | 

Q. The fixed capital referred to consisted | 
entirely of the Dover and Brattleboro prop- | 
erties, did it not? A. That is correct, 


ing the cost to A. 
of the 





Norway Proposes Increase 
In Tax on Imported Tires 


A proposal to increase the Norwegian 
sales tax on imported and domestic auto- 
motive tires and tubes to three Crowns| 
per kilo has been made, but not yet acted 
upon, according to a radiogram from Act- 
ing Commercial Attache H. C. MacLean, 
Oslo.—(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. 
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Favored by Washingtonians 
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State Premium Tax “ 
By Holding Group Described at Inquiry) Held to Be Accrued Or 


CONTROL of the Twin State Gas & Electric Company by the National Light, 
-~ Heat & Power Company, a holding company interposed between the operating 
company and the New England Public Service Company, a Middle West Utilities 
subsidiary, was described June 8 before the Federal Trade Commission by Frank 


Levy Is on Past Business and 
Not Privilege Tax, West 
Virginia Official Rules 


yey Charleston, W. Va., June 14. 

The State premium tax on insurance 
companies is “an accrued tax on past 
business and is not a tax paid in advance 
on future business,” according to an opin- 
ion which Attorney General Howard B 


Lee has written at the request of Edgar 
C. Lawson, State Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner. 

The question was raised by the refusal 
of the North American Life Insurance 
Company, of Chicago, to pay the tax on its 
1931 business due this year under a claim 
that the tax “is a privilege tax Payable in 
advance for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in the State during the year in which 
the tax is payable” and that the company 
—— from doing business in the 
State. 

“If there seems to be any difficulty on 
the part of your office to collect this tax,” 
Mr. Lee wrote, “permit us to call your 
attention particularly to the last sentence 
of section 37 of the code, namely, that 
‘the insurance commissioner, may, if he 
deems best, require from every such com- 
pany a bond, with surety, for the pay- 
ment of such tax,’ and it may have to 
be necessarily determined by you that all 
such companies hereafter must give such 
bond in order that the like difficulty of 
collecting such taxes may be avoided.” 


Mississippi Court Rules 
On Time of Filing Claim 


Jackson, Miss., June 14. 

Holding that in order to reject un- 
merited claims, a life insurance company 
should “have opportunity to investigate 
the facts at the time the disability oc- 


curs;’ the Mississippi Supreme Court has 
sustained the contention of a life insur- 
ance company that proof of disability 
filed under a. waiver of premium clause 
after the death of an insured was re- 
ceived too late. The case was entitled 
Berry v. Lamar Life Insurance Co. 

The life insurance policy provided for 
waiver of further premiums if the insured 
should furnish proof that he had become 
totally and permanently disabled. After 
taking out this insurance, the insured 
became insane and totally disabled to fol- 
low a gainful occupation, the record 
showed. He paid no further premiums 
and died while insane. His family did 
not know of the waiver of premium clause 
and did not file proof of his disability 
until after his death. 

The court said that unless opportunity 
be given to an insurer to investigate such 
claims, a beneficiary mignt claim after 
an insured’s death that disability had ex- 
isted before premium payments had been 
stopped. 


Insurance Head’s Removal 
Is Sought in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., June 14. 

Removal of the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Garfield W. Brown, from office, 
has been asked of Governor Floyd B. 
Olson in charges filed by Zeke H. Austin 
and E. Fullerton Brown, of Minneapolis. 

Inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfea- 
Sance and nonfeasance in office were 
charged to the Commissioner. Governor 
Olson immediately announced a hearing 
to start June 27, with a referee of the 
State Industrial Commission to take testi- 
mony in behalf of the Governor. 

Commissioner Brown issued a statement 
in which he alleged that the charges 
were “trumped up” because the Depart- 
ment four years ago forced Mr. Austin to 
relinquish certain funds which it insisted 
belonged to the North American Life & 
Casualty Co., Minneapolis, of which Mr. 
Austin was president and manager for 
several years. 





Reinsurance by Company 
Is Approved in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., June M. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has approved the action of the 


Richardson County Mutual Insurance Co. | 


in reinsuring its business with the Farm- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co. of Nebraska. 
The reinsured company had $4,887,435 of 
pv prorenee in force Jan. 1, it was 
stated. 


Only G 


Declines in Month 


Decrease of 22.5 Per Cent 
From Year Ago Shown 
In Reports for May 





New life insurance production last 
month was 22.5 per cent less than in May 


@ year ago, according to a report of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
received and made public by the Bureau 
of the Census June 14. For the first five 
months of this year the aggregate volume 
was 12.1 per cent less than in the cor- 
responding period in 1931. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 

The report aggregates the figures, ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions, of 44 member companies of the 
association having in force 82 per cent of © 
the total insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 

For May, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$760,127,000 against $980,346,000 during 
May of 1931, a decrease of 22.5 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$488,057,000 against $672,208,000, a decerase 
of 27.4 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $222,956,000 against $236,- 
293,000, a decerase of 5.6 per cent. Group 
insurance was $49,114,000 against $71,845,- 
000, a decrease of 31.6 per cent. 

For the five-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$4,249,688,000 this year against 833,- 
485,000 last year, a decrease of 12.1 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amounted 
to $2,794,041,000 against $3,277,597,000, a 
decrease of 14.8 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $1,149,033,000 against 
$1,141,105,000. 
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OF NATURAL 
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makes the 
Streamline JUMBO 


The General Streamline 


Imagine 
riding on 
ee BZ 
Pe o:t 
OF AIR! 





Jumbo is not to be confused 
with the so called “dough- 
nut” type of enlarged bal- 
loon. General developed 
the streamline construction 
which permits building a tire 
wider at the base or rim than 
at the tread. This unique con- 
struction makes possible the 
exclusive streamline smart 
ness of the Jumbo and has 
structural advantages of safe- 
ty impossible in conventional 
narrow ring balloon design. 


See it—ride on it—today— 
at your General Tire dealers. 


Dhe 
GENERAL 
streamline. 


JVMBOS 


The General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Four Nations 


! Ratify Agreement |Central of Georgia | Farm Products 
Regarding Loading of Vessels. 





Accord Probably Will 


Become Effective This 


Fall, Says,Commerce Department 





The International Load Line Conven- 
tion for the prevention of overloading of 
in foreign commerce, probably will 


By Private Operator at |ships 


House Investigation 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


e effective in November, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
June 14. Four nations, including the 
United States, have ratified the conven- 


competition in the laundry field becomes tion, and % is necessary for. five. coun- 
- tify it. 

more pronounced year after year, as sub jtries to ra 

t-ntial appropriations are made to the|, Load lines, or safety marks, date back 

om) DYS  SPP to the Phoenicians, but it was not until 

Army and Navy Departments for the 


“from private 


~ was pointed 
-in operation 


March, 1929, that the Congress of the 
maintenance, expansion and construction | United States passed a load line law, it 


was pointed out. Overloading has caused 
the loss of many ships at sea,. and de- 
liberate overloading has, been -practiced 
in some cases sO Owners might’ collect 
insurance, it was said. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The International Load Line Conven- 
tion, drawn in July, 1930, at London for 
the prevention of overloading vessels en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, is expected 
to become 6perative in November of this 
year, according to information made pub- 
lic today by Commissioner Arthur J. Tyrer 
of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation. Under the terms of the con- 
vention,. it is necessary for five nations 
to ratify the convention. To date, the 
United States, Denmark, The Netherlands 
and Latvia have ratified it, although many 
nations have passed enabling acts that 
makes load lines mandtory on vessels en- 
gaged, in foreign trade. 

The history of load lines, or marks of 
safety, goes back to the time of. the 
Phcenicians. These ship owners realized 
that marks on the sides of vessels would 
enable ships’ masters to know when all 
the cargo was aboard that could be car- 
ried with safety to life and property. 

Great Britain was the first of the mod- 
ern nations to place legal force behind the 
establishment of load lines marks. At first, 
the law designated that load lines marks 
should be placed on vessels, but the law 
failed to state where the marks should be. 


of naval hospital laundries, naval receiv- 
ing station laundries and Army camp 
laundries. This tendency is unmistakably 
a flagrant violation of the recognized 
pinciple that there shall be less Govern- 


ment competition with private enterprise.” 

He presented to the committee letters 
laundries in Bremerton, 
Wash., in which it was stated that the 


‘private firms formerly had done the laun- 


dry work for the Navy Yard Hospital 
there; and, as far as is known, the work 
was satisfactorty “and at a price which 
could not be equalled by the Government 
in a plant of their own.” However, it 
out, the Government has put 
at Bremerton its own laundry 
plant, which is destroying ‘the business 
of the private business. 


Inequality in Operations 


“Bremerton is a Navy town and prac- 
tically our only industry is the Navy Yard, 
which pays no taxes, leaving the tax rate 
in Bremerton very high; and iy.” —- 

ing in a plant you can Ss 
mat ioarpase oar load,” one of the letters 

id. 
see pointed out that the Government 
went to a large expense to install the 
machinery for the naval hospital, and 
that the private laundries of Bremerton 
were forced to reduce the number of 
workers which they employed, amounting 
previously to between 90 and 100. 

“In addition to the competition which 
commercial laundries must meet from 
naval laundries, amounting to some dozen 
or more, the Department of War main- 
tains some 30 Army camp laundries 
throughout continental United States, 
Mr. Corbin told the Committee. 

Although he understood that these 


Early Regulations 
Regarding Loads 

As a result, ship owners who were more 
intent upon profits than safety to ships 


and seamen began the marks higher and 
higher upon the sides of their vessels un- 


til some owners, in derision, placed the 


- officers and their families, at a price con- 


Army camp laundries are “hang-overs” 
fon, the World War, he said, they are 
still in operation and in some cases have 
been “extended and developed until they 
constitute a tremendous source of competi- 
tion to commercial laundries.” He urged 


load line marks upon the masts. 


made whereby American ship owners 
would place load line marks on. vessels. 
in accordance with the British regulation. 
In March, 1929, Congress passed the pres- 
ent load line law in force in the United 
States. 

The load line of a vessel, which is not 
the painted mark at the water line but 
a disk 12 inches in diameter with various 
markings to determine the maximum 
draft of the vessel when operating in dif- 
ferent waters, is determined under reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Commerce by 
the American Bureau of Shipping. 


Present System 


Of Enforcement 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Com- 
|merce Department has been assigned the 
duty of seeing that all vessels of 250 tons 
and over in commerce between American 
and foreign ports have load lines on their 
hulls and that these vessels must not be 
loagéd above these marks of safety. When 
the International Load Line Convention 
is ratified by five countries, all vessels of 
150 tons or over will be forced to have 
such load lines when engaged in foreign 
commerce, with certain exceptions. 


The latest step for the protection of 
life and property at sea in connection 
with the load line law is the cooperation 
between the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce. whereby — the 
consular officers at all fereign seaports 
will report all cases in which ships! mas- 
‘ters fail to abide by this regulaion. 


Commissioner Tyrer pointed out that 
before load line laws were adopted there 
were many instances of ships being lost 
at sea because they were overloaded. 
When Plimsoll made his plea before the 
British Parliament for the passage of the 
ioad line act there in 1790 he cited many 
instances where ships were deliberately 
dispatched in an overloaded condition so 
that owners might collect insurance on 
vessels that had lost their value from 
some cause or another. 


Various methods have been used in de- 
termining where a load line is to be 
placed. Through practice, detailed math- 
ematical rules have been developed which 
make the determination of these marks 
an accurate indication of the depth to 
which a vessel may be loaded with safety. 


In order to give ship owners the priv- 


| ilege of carrying all possible cargo con- 


This open flouting of the law led Samuel | sistent with safety, there has been a classi- 


Plimsoll, a member of the British Parlia- 


fication of trade routes on which more 


ment, to sponsor definite regulations for|cargo may be carried. For example, a 


the placing of load line marks. 


| vessel in the North Atlantic trade may 
Until 15 years ago, there were no definite | 


carry less than one in the tropics and 


that these Army laundries be not “ex=) regulations covering the placement of load|in Summer a boat may be loaded deeper 
terminated over night or suddenly,” but|jine marks on American merchant vessels.|than in Winter when storms are more 
curtailed, and as the machinery becomes) at that time, a courtesy agreement was |likely to prevail. 


. obsolete or depreciated it be not replaced. 


Laundry of Fort Myer 

“The Fort Myer laundry, located a 
short distance from Washington, D. C., in 
Virginia, was materially expanded a few 
years ago,” he told the Committee, The | 
result was that eventually Army trucks, | 
driven by soldiers, canvassed the City of | 
Washington for laundry work for Army | 
siderably. below that currently charged by | 
local commercial laundries. at 

“Today it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 4,000 laundry bundles per week, 
measured in dollars and cents at a mini- 
mum of $4,000 per week, have been di- 
verted from commercial laundries to the) 
Fort Myer Government laundry. | 

“This cut price competition by the Gov- 
ernment is possible, I think, only because | 
the laundry building rental, use of Army) 
trucks in collecting and delivering laun- 
dry, services of enlisted men, coal, gas, 
electricity, steam, depreciation on ma- 
chinery and equipment, are all charged| 
up .to National Military Defense. These 
practices do not constitute national de-| 
fense, but conversely represent national | 
destruction of private business.” 





Three Countries Reveal 
Improvement in Business| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Germany has declined seasonally and iron 
and steel production has been stimulated | 
by Russian orders, but business in general 
shows little recovery. Spanish business | 


has derived a little encouragement from | 
the prospect of good crops, but conditions | 
are substantially unchanged. 

British export trade in manufactured | 
goods declined in May as compared with | 
April, while imports of raw materials in-; 
creased slightly; an increase in unem- 
ployment during May has been reported, | 
but this was largely in temporary cate- 
gories. Greek revenues from customs re- | 
ceipts declined considerably in the first 
four months of the year. Although com- 
mercial conditions in Canada show little 
general change, a more optimistic feeling 
is apparent in some quarters, especially | 
with the commencement of the tourist 
traffic; business in the Prairie Provinces 
was impaired last week by the sharp break | 
in grain prices. | 

Stocks of merchandise held in Japanese 
warehouses have increased; a considerable 
loss is expected on silk stored under the 
Indemnification Act. Trade gains have 
been recorded in many areas of China, the 
chief exceptions being Manchurian centers 
and Hankow; the crop outlook has become | 
decidedly better. The rice market in 
French Indo-China is showing a stronger | 
tendency and exports this year have been 
larger than last; import trade, however, | 
continues sluggish except for improve- | 
ment in piece goods and canned food- | 
stuffs. | 

Business has been dull in British India, | 
although recovery has occurred in Bom-| 
bay from the impairment caused by dis- | 
orders last month. Further depression in | 
Philippine export trade has been brought | 
about by declining copra prices, and local | 
business continues dull in all lines. Pros- | 
pecting activity in Alaska has increased; | 
the king salmon run is reported excellent, 
but activity is restricted by low prices. 





The foreign trade of Argentina has been 


stronger this year than last, 
per cent increase in value during the first 
five months. Brazilian business optimism 
is gradually increasing; exchange has be- 
come relatively steady. 


Increased Time for KMLB 
And Less for WJBO Urged 


Increased time for Station 


Monroe, La.; 
tion WJBO, New Orleans, was recom- 
mended in an examiner’s report made 


public June 14 at the Federa] Radio Com- 
mission. 

The Monroe staion had applied for full 
time operation on 1,200 kilocycles, asking 
for the night assignment of the New Or- 
leans station with which it shared the 
channel. 

Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost in his re- 
port recommended that KMLB be granted 
unlimited time opertaion instead of its 
present day time assignment, and that 
WJBO be allowed to operate only day- 
time instead of its present unlimited time 
assignment. 


xi = 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 


Ppecwtcns of the Federal Radio Commission June 14 granted 17 applications 
and set 3 cases for hearing. The decisions follow: 


+ 
WOOD, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting | 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., granted con- | 


struction permit to move transmitter from 
Furnwood to Grand pids, Mich. 

WJR, WJR, The Goodwill Station, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted authority to in- 
stall automatic frequency control. 

KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., 
granted modification of license to change 
hours of operation from specified hours one- 
half time to unlimited, daytime. 

WEW, The St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo., granted authority to discontinue oper- 
ation during the months of July and Au- 
gust, with exception of broadcasting Gov- 
ernment reports. 

WSVS, meca Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., granted authority to discon- 


until new equipment is installed. 

WKBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted authority to op- 
erate from 7 to 8 p. m., Central Standard 


| 
tinue operation June 21 and remain silent | 


Time, each Monday and Friday, for period 


ending Oct. 1, 1932, if Station WBAA re- 
W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 


Wayne, N. J., granted modification of con- 
struction permit (experimental) to change 
type of equipment and extend period of 
construction, to begin Aug. 
completed Nov. 1, 1932. 

WPED, Town of Arlington. Arlington. 
Mass., granted license (police service), 1,712 
ke., 50 w. power. 

+ + 


W3XL, National Broadcasting Co. Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., granted modification of 
experimental license to change power from 
20 kw. to 100 kw. 

W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., granted renewal of ex- 
perimental license; frequencies, 6,740, 6,950, 
6,957.5, 7,400. 8,930, 8,940, 8,950, 9,470, 9,490, 
10,610, 13,480, 13.855, 13,870, 13,915, 14,800, 
17,860, 17,900, 18,900, 19,020, 21,220 kc.. 80 kw. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Department of Development and Re- 
search, Bradley, Me., granted renewal of 
experimental license; frequencies, 50 to 75 


1 and to be 


except 54, 56, 58, 64, 66 and 75 kc., 25 kw. 
power. 
KSEI, Radio Service Corp., Pocatello, 


Idaho, granted special authority to operate 
on 890 kc., 250 w. night, 500 w. day, pending 
action on application for modification of 
license. 

WHEW, A. B. Raymond, agent for Richard 
E. Byrd, Oakland. Calif., granted temporary 
authority not exceeding 60 days, pending 
receipt of application, aboard vessel “Bear 
of Oakland,” frequency range, 375 to 500 ke. 
and 3,105 to 22,150 ke., 500 w. 

KFZT, E. F. McDonald Jr., Chicago, Iil., 
granted temporary authority not exceeding 
30 days to. operate station aboard yacht 
“Mizpah”; frequency range, 375 to 500 ke., 
and 5,515 to 16,580 kce., 750 w. 

KDFH, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
New York, granted temporary authority not 
exceeding 60 days, to operate station aboard 
steamship “Black Eagle,” formerly “To- 
malva’.” All particulars same as in license 
for “‘Tomalva.” 

W3XV, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., “granted license (experi- 
mental), 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 
25,700, 34,600, aa 60,000-400,000 kc., 80 kw. 

? 2 


Set for hearing: ° 

WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co. Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala., requests construction permit 
to move transmitter from Anniston High- 
way, Gadsden, to Third and Chestnut 
Streets, Gadsden, and make changes in 
equipment. 

WDBO,. Orlando Broadcasting Co. Inc.,, 
Ft. Gatlin Hotel, Orlando, Fla., requests 








| 
+ 


et Operating Income 





| ing the corresponding period of last year, 
| the Interstate Commerce’ Commission re- 
| ported June 14. 








: 


| 
mains silent. | 
| 


For Four Months Is Less Than Year Ago 


The net railway operating income of; During the period railway operating 
the principal Class I steam railways of|revenues amounted to i ince th d k of 
the country amounted to $87,545,021 dur-|compared with $1,448,716,999; railway op-|and C. E. Knowles, care of the liquidating | mprove since the second week of ‘May, when 
KMLB,|ing.the first four months of the current | erating expenses, $873,883,470 compared | bank. Absorbed by Cumberland Savings Bank, 
and decreased time for Sta-| Year as contrasted with $148,186,723 dur-| with $1,148,536,643; and railway operating | 


earn pcterieesen tine ieee a 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 1,120 to 580 kc. 

First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif., requests modifica- 
tion of license to increase hours of opera- 
tion from a to se, 


+> 
Correction: 


In the following case the action of May 

gt: 2882, should be corrected to read as fol- 
3 

KRE, First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif., modification of 
license granted, to change hours of opera- 
tion to daily 6:30 to 9:30 a. m., 12 noon to 
3 p. m., 6 to 9 p. m., and Sundays 10 a. m. 
to 2 p. m., 4 to 6 p. m., and 6:45 to 9:45 
Pp. m., Pacific Suaynes Time. 

+ + 
Broadcasting Applications 

WOV, International Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y., license to cover 
construction permit granted Feb. 16, 1932, 
for changes in oqaspemant. 

WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, license to cover construction permit, 
granted April 26, 1932, to install new trans- 
mitter. 

WCAE, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., construction 
permit to move transmitter to Baldwin 
Township, Pa., and make changes in equip- 

} ment 
| WSAJ, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., 
construction permit to install new trans- 
| mitter at slightly different location, on col- 

lege campus. 

\ WBHS, The Huchens Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
| modification of license to increase power 
| from 50 w. to 100 w. 

The Rev. J. L. Neville, Tulsa, Okla., con- 
struction permit to erect station at Tulsa, 
to use 1,500 kce., 25 w., unlimited time. 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., in- 
| Stal automatic frequency control. 

KGY, Inc., Olympia, Wash., license to 
} cover construction permit granted Jan. 22, 

1932, to move station to Capital Park Build- 
ing, Olympia; install new equipment, in- 
| crease power from 10 w. to 100 w., change 

frequency from 1,200 to 1,210 kc. 
le > 
| Applications Other Than Broadcasting 

KGPP, Bureau of Police, Portland, Oreg., 
license covering construction permit for 
2,442 ke., 50 w..; municipal police service. 

KGTN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev., modification of construction 
permit for change in location to 605 Laurel 
Avenue, and extension of construction pe- 
riod to 60 days after Aug. 1, 1932. 
| KGTV, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Beau- 

mont, Calif., license covering construction 
| permit for 3,232.5, 3,3242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 

3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602, 6,561.5, 5,632.5 ke., 
50 w. Aeronautical service. 

WCV, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich., license for 174 kc., 500 w. 
Point to point telegraph service. 

WNO, Michigan Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Alpena, Mich., license for 174 ke., 750 w. 
Point to point telegraph service. 

WPEQ, Louisiana State Bureau of Identi- 
fication, Baton Rouge, La., license covering 
construction permit for 1,574 ke. 100 w. 
State police. 

KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., license covering construc- 





5,672.5, 5,692.5, 5,510, 5,540 kc., 400 w. 

| WGU, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, Porto Rico., modification of license to 

include Port-Au-Prince in points of com- 

munication, 





| . Public Works in Naples 


ReSoration of ancient historical edifices, in- 
cluding the tomb of Virgil, Roman epic poet, 
| are included in the public works program of 


the city of Naples—(Department of Com- 
+ merce.) 


of Class I Railways 


$1,100,463,506 as 


Seeks New Loan 
Rae. Ge 


nerally Steady 
Asks Approval of I. C, C. for ud 
Federal Advance of More Despite Changes 


Than Two Millions 


The Central of Georgia Railroad ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion June 14 for an additional loan of 
$2,780,316 from the Reconstruction Fi- 





Prices of Livestock Firm 
With Cotton and Grains 


nance Corporation. (Finance Docket No. 
9170.) 


The money is needed, the application 
stated, to offset a cash deficit of the same 


Lower,, Says Agriculture 
Department in Review 


Prices of cattle and hogs, butter, and 


amount from 1932 disbursements. eggs were firm during the first 10 days 

The road previously received $2,130,450 | of June, but cotton held at about the low- 
from the Corporation, but said in its | est levels on record, while grains declined 
supplemental application of June 14 that/sharply, the Department of Agriculture 
it had been unable to obtain additional | stated June 14. “Potatoes and green pro- 


funds from private 
needed for‘meeting 1932 requirements. 
As security for the additional loan 


sought the railroad proposes to pledge|ing those of farm products di@ not change 


$2,974,845 of stocks and bonds and other 
assets of its own and other companies. 





Telegraph Revenue 
Falls 60 Per Cent 


Net Income in 1931 Almost 7 
Millions Less Than.in 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


171,090 in 1931, a gain of about $13,000,000 | Tecord. 


in improving facilities. Other investments | transactions were not in large volume. 
totaled $38,640,179 in 1930 and $25,498,085 the other hand, holders did not appear anx- 


last year, while cash on hand was placed | terests continue to be focused on the new 


at $14,519,329 in 1930 as compared with 
$11,841,703 in 1931. 


Material and supplies also dropped off 


during the year’s period from a total of a against 
$13,659,805 in 1930 to $11,841,703 last year, | Exports 
while total working assets fell off from |} amounted to 97,030 bales, compared with 44,- 


$75,467,974 to $53,535,038. 
The amount of stock outstanding also 


banking channels/duce tended downward, the Department 


said. The statement follows in full text: 
Prices of commodities as a group includ- 


much the first 10 days of June despite im- 
portant shifts in some lines. Livestock and 
the animal products made a better showing 
than the crops. The cattle market has shown 
a tendency to improve since the middle of 
last month when prices were at season's 
lowest. Hog markets have gained a little. 
Butter prices hold better now than. time of 
heaviest production is passing. Eggs sell a 
little above recent lowest points. Potatoes 
and green produce tend downward with light 
demand and the supply ample. Cotton still 
ranges near the season’s lowest levels, there 
were sharp declines in grain and millfeeds. 
Cotton Near Low Point 

The June cotton market holds near the 
lowest price levels of any previous season of 
At recent prices considerable in- 
quiry appeared for spot cotton but eb 
mn 
jous sellers at prevailing prices. Trade in- 
crop progress. The weather in general has 
been favorable for cotton. According to the 
New York Cotton Exchange, total forward- 
ings to mills this season to date amounted 
to about 12.1 million bales of American cot- 
about 9.7 for the same period 
and 11.8 million two seasons ago. 
the week ended June 10, 


it season 
for 





855 bales for the like week last year. 
Grain Sells Lower 


showed a decline during the period from aa cash wheat markets declined and 


$151,152,758 to $143,299,579 with unmatured | the period 


ere to 4 5 cents lower at the close of 


mn early in the month. The 


funded debt declining from $112,005,000 to| new Winter wheat crop is ripening in south- 


$108,980,000. 
Total working liabilities of the tele- 


eastern Kansas and harvesting is expected 
nm to be general in the southeastern and 


S00. 
south central counties. Movement was de- 


graph and cable companies were placed layed somewhat in Texas by rains but Okla- 
by the Commission at $34,151,316 in 1930 | homa wheat was moving in fair volume. Soft 


and $30,096,814 in 1931, with accrued de- 
preciation falling from the 1931 total of 
$94,982,588 to $85,266,064. \ 
The total corporate surplus in 1930 
amounted to $114,027,047 as against $107,- 


Winter wheat was 5 to 6 cents lower as a 
result of the decline in futures and an ex- 
tremely limited demand. Marketings of 
Spring wheat decreased. 

The rye market was weaker with wheat 
but declines were less marked. Corn futures 


‘Changes in National Banks as a group at Buffalo, Minneapolis, St, Louis 


tion pores for 2,906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, | 


264.228 .| at Chicago sold down to a new low of 27% 
¥ pd cents, the lowest point feached since July, 
Total operating revenues of the com-/ 1897. Excellent growing conditions for the 
panies reporting to the Commission | new —? setae wee a countimed oul - 
amounted during the year 1930 to $169,- | ™®> OE ee. erent eee. (eee 
-.|responsible for the weak situation. Cash 

642,710, declining by more than $20,000,000| markets were relatively firmer than futures 
to the 1931 level of $142,792,317, while ex-|as a result of decreased offerings and a fairly 
penses also fell off from $146,164,760 in re ag? wer: en * — grains 
1930 to last year’s figure, of $125,345,829. ve wea ewete.” eee 
Tax accruals during 1931 amounted to eae a tae were "0 iy ‘ox mnaoeate 


; nly of moderate 
only $4,372,087 as against the total for| volume and prices declined 1 to 2 cents per 


the year before of $5,078,470, while operat-| bushel under a slow demand. 

ing income fell o fffrom the 1930 total Butter Prices Hold 

of $17,929,512 to $12,662,153 in 1931. \ oo Sets See, ae oer fox 
steady e first part o une, was not entirely 

aaa ae ae tm onal ei —_ Satisfactory to dealers because of the slack de- 


mand. Consumption of butter in the larger 
vey from the total of $20,072,827 in 1930) cities is apparently lighter than it was e year 


oO bet (DION Wee yore: opitiion that stnaller interior points have stored 
The statistics made public by the Com-|"hore butter than usual. Reports from the 
rission were selected from the annual | producing sections of the Middle West indi- 
reports of the 13 principal telegraph and/j|cate that butter production is nearing the 
cable companies of the country. These | Peak. Some sections complain that flies and 
companeis are: mosquitoes are quite prevalent and this has a 
ait ‘Aadanteaty c bl — ‘ tendency to curt@il milk flow. 
Canadian Pacific Ry Co. (Lines in U. 8.) oi aan as ee oe err 
Ps. ante Idaho Telegraph & Telephone Co. flesh, but naturally the milk flow has been re- 
Colorado & Wyoming Telegraph Co. duced somewhat. Trading in butter for fu- 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. ture delivery on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
Continental Telegraph Co. (Montana). change has been light this month, but the 
Great North Western Telegraph Co. of| price trend has been slightly upward and con- 
‘anada. b fined almost entirely to the November storage 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Ore-| contracts. The closing sale on Friday, June 
gon). 10, was at 183, cents, an advance of 12 cent 
Mackay Companies (The). from the last sale on Friday, June 3. 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. Cheese Markets Steady 


Mountain Telegraph Co. While the tone of Wisconsin primary cheese 










Cc 


Weak Potato Markets 





Northern Telegraph Co. 
. markets was steady during the first 10 days of 
Wome isthe June, the underlying sentiment was irregular 
. in many quarters. Prices remained unchanged. 
1 of Diduniueed Al D eee on — wae, ood —— a 
active than ore the arrival of grass cheese. 
Sale of Denatured Alcohol | ve eS gas Shipments Lighter : 
. e stronger market sentiment t 
In Tank Cars Forbidden | first 10 aan of yume wee erimiaily the randlt 
of the continued light receipts at terminal 
[Continued from Page 1.) markets, and of advices from country points 
he a indicating sharp decrease in production. Re- 
r onto them to meet the requirements ports from {oo Specializes egg-producing sec- 
of the old regulations. tions on the Pacific coast are to the effect 
z that marketings of Leghorn hens continue 
Additional oral information made avail- | heavy indicating that producers are reducing 
able follows: —— — ee ae indicative . 
| fewer pullets ne»: ‘all. e@ movement o 
Stencilled numbers were sometimes ef | eggs into storage continued to fall short of 
faced in transit, and the Bureau, there-/|that of’a year ago by an appreciable margin, 
fore, will require embossed numbers in | but consumer demand is more active than in | 
the future. Together with the new re- |e Soa. 1 . | 
quirement making all shipments bear a ee poultry market eased of during 
the first half of June, but prices held gener- 
unique number on each drum before they | ally unchanged. Frozen poultry was in gen- 
leave the manufacturer, the new type of | erally light supply with values full steady to 
number is expected to tighten enforce- | tm. 
ment of the law. 
Restrictions on Transfers Potatoes declined further at nearly all ship- 
ping points the first half of June. The Chi- 
The only cases in which transfer of|cago potato carlot market was weaker on 
denatured alcohol in tank cars or wagons | northern Round Whites at 80 cents to 85 cents 
will be permitted in the future is when Satine initnets eae ne 
settled. Last re- 
the manufacturer is transferring COM~| ort of the season from southwestern Mis- 
pletely denatured alcohol to an agent) souri showed the 24-quart crates of Aromas 
without changing the title to the product | returning only $1.40 to $1.50. Maryland grow- 
or when he is transferring it to himself Seuss thet eolae = to $3 per te crate, 
at a different premise. ° growers in aware hai 
Because of the requirement of embossed | slight recovery was noticed in eniga ‘eekete 
serial numbers containers will have to be| Cabbage is in a stronger position. 
“ —— > ~~ suey. one ror -— 7 ne Some Feeds at New Low Prices 
ulations declare at all shipments o: rice declines predominated in’ the feed 
more than five wine gallons be in a metal | market str the cet ae Sore 05 Sune. Mn 
j s consumer demand. 
aruna. nen —_ er vane in | Limited funds for the purchase of feeds, lib- 
Pp g jess than five wine gallons. eral supplies of home-grown grains, especially 
Copies of the revised regulations, which | corn, in the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
amend Regulations No. 3, may be secured | conan ae neste mente ces ee coast, ed 
‘ proving hay prospects 
wit" of Industrial Alcohol at and continued low prices of livestock and 
. livestock products were the principal draw- 
backs to the market position. Wheat feeds 





and Kansas City broke to 4 new seasonal low 
average. 

Corn feeds were weak with prices unchanged 
to lower. Present quotations for gluten feed 
1727 phate 2sG0 pA) 00? S 6) 0s and meal and hominy feed are below those 

Changes of status among national banks | Foose in m o>. Yo ene last Fall. 
during the week ended June 11 were an-| Pinseed meal at Buffalo and Minneapolis also 

reached a new low bringing it in closer com- 
nounced June 13 by the Comptroller of | petitive relationship with other concentrates. 
the Currency as follows: Cottonseed meal and soy bean meal tended 

Change of Title: lower but still remained above their previous 
June 10.—The First National Bank of Le | 5¢#sonal lows. 

Sueur Center, Minn., to “The First National | Hay Markets Steady to Lower 
Bank of Le Center.” Hay markets ranged from barely steady to 

Voluntary Liquidations: somewhat lower. e condition of the hay 

June 6.—The First National Bank of Forgan,!| crop as a whole on June 1 was somewhat be- 
Okla., capital, $25,000; effective close of busi-|!ow the 10-year average with the lowest con- 
necc Dec. 30, 1931. Liquidating Agent, J. L,| dition of around a half normal crop reported 
Hall, Forgan, Okla. Absorbed gby The First | in Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

State Bank of Forgan, Okla. | The condition in the Ohio Valley and the 
| The Mount Jackson National Bank, Mount | Southeast ranged from about 65 to 75 per cent 
Jackson, Va., capital, $50,000; effective April |Of normal. The timothy and clover condition 
29, 1932. Liquidating Agent, George R. Geary,| averaged about 75 per cent of normal com- 
Mount Jackson, Va. Absorbed by The Peoples, pared with a 5-year average of 80 per cent. 
Bank, Mount Jackson, Va. The lowest condition was reported in Mis- 

June 7.—The Lorena National Bank, Lorena,| souri, Wisconsin and the Ohio Valley States 
| Tex., capital, $25,000; effective May 25, 1932.| where timothy and clover mixtures are the 
| Liquidating Committee, Board of Directors of principal hay crops. The alfalfa crop showed 

the liquidating bank. Absorbed by The Citi-({a@ condition of about 83 per cent of normal 
|} zens National Bank of Cameron, Tex. | which is below the 10-year June average. 
June 9.—The First National Bank of Cum-| Cattle Selling Better 


| berland, Ohio, capital, $40,000; effective Ma The cattle market has shown 
17, 1932. Liquidating Agents, L. A. Claypool a tendency to 


Status Are Announced | 





prices reached the lowest level of the depres- 
sion. The average price of choice and prime 
Cumberland, Ohio. | steers at Chicago at the low point was down 





income, $126,384,504 as against $191,228,527 
during the corresponding four -months of 
1931: The tabulation for the four-month 
+period follows: 


OF | viile, 
Harold 8. Hunter, Griggsville, Ill. 
————————— 





Application to organize received with title to $7.15 and the average for all grades de- 

requested: clined to $5.89. Prices have since advanced 

June 8.—The First National Bank of Griggs- | slightl from these lows, and the genera) ac- 

Tll., capital, $25,000; correspondent, | tion of the market during the last two weeks 

| indicates that the seasonal rise in the prices 
——j|of the better grades, 




















Eaiatieiatia tes which usually begins 
' 1932 1931 | 1932 1931 }about this time of the year, has probably 
Average number of miles operated....... 242,049.86 242,183.23 | Traffic 34,378,983 40,063,697 | gotten under way. 

| ‘Revenues: | Transportation 425,538,779 549.474.552 In general, cattle prices thus far this year, 

RMLs OF ,, ache desintees seca ne . $846,837,509  $1,109,624,029 | Miscellaneous operations 10,514,712 14.788'649 | although lower, have followed about the same 
ec cawene 137,311,560 404,205,818 | ‘General ..............000-., 55,928,225 63,244,699 | trends as they did in the corresponding period 
SOUT Th. cee ee. cceaces 32,908.875 35,179,491 | Transportation for investment—C 1/264,468 2'170,819 | 1a8t year. The movement of stocker and feeder 
SN 2 cs EEL I UTh es he nssnnescace 18,899,810 28,825,654 | Railway operating expenses...., 873,883,470 1,148,536.643 | cattle from the markets to the country has 
All other transportation 38,739,270 48,075,609 | Net revenue from railway operations..... 226,580,036 300,180,356 | Deen very light every month this year. 

DV MEMIMMINRAN Tote Se Ti cxseckcccercecccc 23,633,536 30,111,197 | Railway tax accruals..................... 99,883,464 1081665122 | The hog market recovered a little price 
MI MRMMERRM MM Voc cdc a pagpececanccas 3,160,423 3,756,850 | Uncollectible railway revenues.. 312,068 286707 |8round early in the month. The Chicago 
Joint facility—Dr. .........ccecseeeeees 1,027,477 1,061,649 Railway operating income.. 126,384,504 191,228'527 | #verage for May this year was $3.34, or only 

Railway operating revenues.......... 1,100,463,506 1,448,716,999 | Equipment rents—Dr. balance. 28,455,971 33,002,755 | Slightly more thanhalf of that of May last 
Expenses: Joint facility rent—Dr. balance... 10,383,512 10,039,049 | Year, Average weights in May at the principal 
aintenance of way and structures.... 123,229,354 183,268,723 Net railway operating income pe 87,545,021 148,186,723 |markets were about 3 per cent less than in 
Main‘enance of equipment............. 22° ,357,885 222,527,142 . Ratio of expen-es to “2venues (per cent) 79.41 99.28 | “27 last veer. | 


Substantial improvement developed in the’ 


Sales of Produce 
At Auction Gaining 


Agriculture Department Says 
Practice Is Spreading in 
Many Sections 





Fruit and vegetable auction sales have 
been increasing in recent years. Auction 
houses in 12 leading consumption markets 
sold 127,235 carloads of fruits and vege- 


tables in 1924; in 1930: they sold 156,974 
carloads. Fruit and vegetable auctions at 
shipping points, also, have been increas- 
ing in popularity in recent years. » 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
finds that fruit and vegetable auctions in 
13 city markets in 1930 sold 61,293 cars of 
deciduous fruits, 54,643 cars of citrus fruits, 
28;762 cars of bananas, 10,740 cars of mel- 
ons, vegetables and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, and 3,624 cars of pineapples. Of the 
total quantity thus: sold, approximately 
120,000 cars were of domestic origin, and 
comprised about 11 per cent of our total 
carlot shipments of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in that year. 

Auction sales in New York totaled 79,454 
cars of fruits and vegetables in 1930. 
Philadelphia was next in importance as 
an auction market, with 21,290 cars; Chi- 
cago, 15,343 cars, and Boston, 11,405 cars. 
Other auction markets were operated in 
1930 at Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
St. Paul and New Orleans. Fifty-six dif- 
ferent commodities ranging from anise to 
watermelons were sold on the New York 
auctions in 1930 /The commodities in- 
cluded broccoli, garlic and horseradish, co- 
coanuts and escarole, chicory and arti- 
chokes, mustard greens and loquats, peas 
and bananas. The 56 different commod- 
ities came from 25 States, Puerto Rico, 
and several foreign countries.—(Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture.) 


Whaling Companies 
To Cut Production 


Majority in Antarctic Agree to 
Reduce Oil Output 


An agreement to curtail whale oil pro- 
duction has been reached by all but two 


of the Antarctic whaling companies, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
statement June 13. Although the concerns 
not in the agreement are substantial fac- 
tors in the Antarctic production, the agree- 
ment is viewed as a constructive develop- 
ment in the world’s oils and fats industry. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Whaling companies operating in the 
Antarctic, with the exception of Unilver 
and Laboremus, have agreed to limit pro- 
duction to 1,931,000 barrels in the season 
ending May 1, 1933. This is a large re- 
duction from the output in recent seasons. 
The two firms which did not agree to 
the program are substantial factors in 
Antarctic production. In the 1931-32 sea- 
son, Unilver’s activities were the principal 
factor in the production total of 710,000 
barrels in the Antarctic. Laboremus, 
which produced 41,400 barrels in the 
1930-31 season, did not operate a year ago 
The limiting of production in the An- 
tarctic, where the bulk of the world’s 
supply of whale oil originated, is looked 
upon as a constructive development in the 
oils and fats industry of the world. There 
is a large stock of all classes of oils on 
hand at this time. There were, for ex- 
ample, 139,685,000 pounds of whale oil im- 
ported into the United States under pond 
in 1931. Of this total, about 170,000,000 
pounds were consumed or disappeared. 
According to Deputy Commissioner 
Lewis Radcliffe of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the rapid increase in the production 
of whale oil in the past 10 years, due 
largely to improved whaling methods, is 
partly responsible for the congestion of 
overstocks in the oils and fats markets, 
with the result that whaling companies 
have been forced to consider serious cur- 
tailment of output as long as the present 
unprofitable market situation continues. 
“The agreement to cut Antarctic pro- 
duction is a development likely to prove 
beneficial not only to the producers of 
whale oil, but to manufacturers of other 
types of oils and. fats as well,” he said. 





Metal Connectors Used 
To Join Wooden Beams 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
metal connectors.and their application in 
a report to be issued soon. 

Impressive structures of wood have 
been erected in Europe, through utiliza- 
tion of the connectors. More than 60 
types of connectors have been gathered 
and studied by the Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee. They consist of rings or plates, 
with or without teeth, and are inserted 
between two wooden pieces to be united. 
A hole is drilled through the center, a 
bolt inserted and made fast with a nut. 
The metal connector provides from four 
to 10 times the strength of the previously 
used wood joints. 

Radio towers, airplane hangars, exhibi- 
tion halls and auditoriums seating as 
many as 75,000 people have been erected 
in Europe with the new method of wood 
construction. 

Joints Being Tested 

The Wood Utilization Committee has 
obtained several thousand joints in 
Europe and brought them to this country 
fo be tested in cooperation with the For- 


est Products Laboratory and the Bureau! 


of Standards. Investigations completed 
thus far indicate that no single joint is 
best for all uses. 

Wood for building materials is more 
readily obtainable in the United States and 
comparatively cheaper than in Europe, 
and the possibility is advanced that woods 
that hitherto have found little favor for 
construction purposes will be satisfactory 
when utilized with metal connectors. In 
Eyrope, it has been learned, white fir is 
now used widely for construction, whereas 
previously it was employed only for boxes 
and crates. 

The report to be issued by the Com- 


mittee, probably early in the Summer, will | 


not only describe the manner in which 
mental connectors may be used to 
strengthen wood construction but will also 
discuss how American builders may apply 
the methods. 

The architectural possibilities of the new 
system are considered satisfactory, for 
the metal connectors lend themselves 


readily to framed arches and curved roof | 


profiles. 





Action on Farm Bills 
Delayed by House Group 


The House Committee on Rules after a 
hearing June 14 reserved action on the 
Jones bill (H. R. 12574) to provide for is- 
suance of agricultural export debentures 
to secure to farmers a fair price for agri- 
cultural commodities, and the Fulmer bill 
(H. R. 11866) to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Act in connection with market- 
ing agreements, the equalization fee, and 
other matters. 





wool market during the second week of June. 
The passive attitude of buyers that had pre- 
vailed for some time previous tended to give 
way to more active interest in wool. A few 
buyers were in the marxet ond 
quantities of several lines of wool. 





Tentative Values 


Are Assigned for 


Pullman Company 


Owned and Used Properties 
At the End of 1931 Were 
Worth 174 Millions, Says 
Report by the I. C, C. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
man Company, was sold to the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation, an 
affiliated company, on June 18, 1924. 

The Pullman Company has outstanding, 
on Dec. 31, 1931, $120,150,000 par value of 
common stock. It has no long-term debt 
outstanding. 

For the period from Aug. 1, 1867, to 
Dec. 31, 1931, the: aggregate sleeping-car 
operating expenses have been 176.3 per 
cent of the sleeping-car operating rev- 
enues, and for the period of 10 years pre- 
ceding Dec. 31, 1931, 83.5 per cent. * * * 

Dividends have been declared during 
each year from 1868 to 1930. The cash 
dividends ranged from 1.5 to 28 per cent 
per annum, and were at the constant 
rate of 8 per cent per annum from 1900 
to 1926. Substantial dividends payable in 
investment securities were declared in 
1927, 1929 and 1930. 


Original Cost of Property 


The original cost of the ‘entire prop- 
erty, except land, used by The Pullman 
Company, as of Dec. 31, 1931, in part 
estimated, is found to be $235,099,917. 

The investment of The Pullman Com- 
pany in sleeping-car property, including 
land, on Dec. 31, 1931, is stated in its books 
as $249,453,125. With readjustments re- 
quired by our accounting examination, 
this amount would be reduced to $235,- 


553,870.34, of which $10,807,233, less an , 


undetermined portion thereof assignable 
to offsetting items included in amounts 
recorded at $102,725,401, represents con- 
siderations other than money, the cash 
value of which at the time of the trans- 
action we are not able to report because 
it has been impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary information. 

The Pullman Company owns and uses 


for common-carrier purposes 198.54 acres . 


of lands, and also owns put does not use 
24.79 acres of lands which are leased to 
other carriers for common-carrier pur- 


es. 

The Pullman Company also owns and 
holds for noncarrier purposes stocks and 
bonds of others. The book value of such 
securities held an investment is $2,680,836, 
and the book value held in insurance and 
other funds is $4,669,332. 

The Pullman Company owns and holds 
cash on hand and material and supplies 
in the recorded amount of $14,642,462. Of 
this amount, $4,200,000 is necessary for 
its use as working capital, and that sum 
is, therefore, included in the final value 
stated elsewhere in this report. The re- 
mainder, $10,442,462, is owned and held 
by the carrier for noncarrier pur- 
poses, * % * ’ 

The book yalue of the material and 
supplies on hand on Dec: 31, 1931, is 
shown in the records of the Pullman Com- 
pany as $3,593,993. 

The cost of equipment reported in the 
basic valuation report as adjusted aggre- 
gated $145,462,107. Costs applicable to 
equipment added and retired from date 
of basic valuation to Dec. 31, 1931, as re- 
ported by the Pullman Company aggre- 
gated $155,771,751.53 debits and $59.991,- 
317.34 credits. 

A check of the returns submitted for 
the latter period indicates that $432,035.63, 
representing the excess cost of rebuilding 
53 units of equipment, should be ex- 
cluded, that the credits should be in- 
creased by $4,655,703.68 due to the exclu- 
sion of 243 units o fequipment not re- 
ported retired by the Pullman Company 
but excluded by ‘the Bureau and $10,- 
607,157.17 of debits adjusted as of Dec. 31, 
1931, to represent a fair profit on the use 
of its manufacturing plant for equipment 
on hand Dec. 31, 1931, which was found 
to be imporperly included in the cost of 
the equipment, should be deducted, mak- 
ing a net cost for all equipment owned, 
as of the latter date, of $225,547,644.71. 


Consumption of Tobacco 
Is Decreased in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in 1930. However, price increases in Spain 

became effective on April 1, 1932. 
“During 1931, prices were increased in 
Sweden, Belgium, Germany and The 
Netherlands. In Germany, effective Oct. 
1, 1931, prices were reduced almost to the 
level prevailing in 1930, and since that 
date consumption has been well above 
that of the immediately preceding months. 
“Another factor influencing the decline 
in the consumption of tobacco products 
is the increased unemployment and low 





took fair } 


purchasing power of consumers. 

“The consumption of cigarettes in 1931 
was about 7 per cent less than in 1930. 
Most of the decline in this class of prod- 
ucts was in continental Europe, where 
cigarettes are made largely from the 
oriental types of tobacco. 

“The consumption of smoking mixtures 
in 1931 was about 9 per cent less than 
in 1930. The consumption of these mix- 
tures has not changed greatly in recent 
years but was 3.3 per cent smaller in 
1930 than in 1929. 
| “The consumption of cigars in 1931 was 
about 21 per cent less than in 1930. From 
1926 to 1929, the consumption of cigars in 
European countries increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 2.7 per cent. In' 1930 
|it was about 7 per cent larger than in 
|1929. The increase during this period was 
chiefly in Germany and The Netherlands, 
the prirctpal cigar consuming countries. 

“In the countries reporting, the con- 
sumption of snuff in 1931 was 7.2 per 
cent less than in 1930. The consumption 
of chewing tobacco in 1931 was 12.5 per 
cent less than in 1930.” 


‘Rayon Futures Market 
Is Established in Japan 


The world’s first rayon futures mar- 
ket has been established at Fukui, Japan, 
and trading started last month, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul J. Holbrcok 
Chapman, Nagoya, Japan. Among the 
500 who attended the opening ceremony 
was the Japanese Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. 

Quotations are made for the current 
and two futures months. Opening day 
| transactions totaled 500 bales. June de- 
| livery was quoted at yen 83.20 and July 
delivery at yen 81.50 per 100 pounds. (Yen 
equals about 32 1-3 cents at current ex- 
change.)—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 
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On Condition of 
All Corporations Votes Lacking, Howev 
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Publicity Urged Approval of Bonus by House 
Predicted as Bill Is Expedited ': In Farm States 


Tax Delinquency 


~ Higher for Year 


er, for Passage Over 






STATE 





Cost of Government in Utah and Montana 
Shown in Survey of Finances for Year 





T= per capita cost of government of the State of Utah increased in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1931, over the preceding year, while the cost for Montana 
declined slightly, according to summaries of the finances of the two States made 
public June 14 by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. The state- 
ments follow in full text: 


Would Stabilize Values in 
Securities, Dr. William 
Z. Ripley Says at Senate 
Inquiry on Short Selling 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and on that basis announce in a certifi- 
cation that the company is sound. He 
complained further that the auditors in 
too many instances were either unwilling 
or unable to get facts which they ‘should 
analyze before making a’ certification’ on 
&@ corporation statement. 
Urges Standardized Audits 
“Of course,” he continued, “there are 
so many instances where the most skilled 
analyst can not tell when a corporation 
is sound. It is simply impossible. But 
it would not be impossible if a stand- 


ardized Government form had to be filled 
out and filed with a Federal agency and 
a heavy penalty attached for breach of 
the requirement.” 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
observed that he believed much of the 
bad financing had gone on as a result 
of high pressure salesmanship and ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Dr. Ripley agreed with Senator Walcott 
that advertising campaigns had played 
an important role, and he traced this 
phase of present-day financing methods 
to the country-wide sales campaigns for 
Liberty Bonds during the World War. He 
added that those campaigns had resulted 
“in more money being pulled out from 
behind the chimney than during the time 
the Liberty Bonds were sold.” 


Effect on Refinancing 


As to other advantages which the wit- 
ness suggested might accrue from full pub- 
licity, he. mentioned the simplicity of 
financing or refinancing of one of those 
corporations whose affairs were well 
known. He said the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company could borrow short 
term capital readily because the bankers 
were able “on a moment’s notice” to in- 


mission as to the details of the financial 
situation of the company. 

In this connection, however, Senator 
Walcott declared he believed people did 
not read the statements of corporations, 
generally speaking, or paid no attention 
to them if they did read the statistics thus 
set forth. Of this Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, remarked that “not 10 per 
cent of the Congressmen could understand 
them anyway.” 

Stock Sales to Employes 


Dr. Ripley told of information that had 
come to him concerning the actions of 
corporations in forcing their employes 
to purchase stock in the employing cor- 
poration, and of threats that the employes 
would lose their jobs if they failed to take 
some of the stock. Usually, he said, the 
amount was not large individually, but 
in the aggregate it was a large total. 

“That is one of the things that is going 
to come out in the Insull situation in Chi- 
cago,” he added, referring to the receiver- 
ship of the Insull interests. 

Dr. Ripley was asked by Senator Nor- 
beck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Committee 
chairman, and by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, whether it would be 
possible to distinguish between specula- 
tion and investment and whether it would 
not be a wise course. 

Speculation and Investment ; 

“Tt would, if you could do so,” he re- 
plied. “But I do not know how it can 
be done. For example, I bought some 
Gillette Safety Razor stock; it looked like 
a good investment. I found out in a very 
few days, or perhaps the next day, that 
the figures on which I had based my judg- 
ment were false. Of course, I didn’t keep 
that stock. I got rid of it as quickly as 
I could. 

“That might have been called specula- 
tion, yet I bought it as an investment. It 
would have been pretty much of a blow 
to me to pay, say, a 10 per cent tax as a 
speculator in addition to my losses. 

The witness cited other circumstances 
such as an emergency arising that would 
require immediate disposal of stock hold- 
ings in order to realize cash as among 
the difficulties to be overcome in defining 
speculation. Senator Glass argued, how- 
ever, that these were exceptions and that 
legal phaseology could be drafted to ex- 
empt them. 

Advertising of Securities 


In discussing advertising campaigns for 
the sale of securities, Dr. Ripley cited 
operations of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, which he said had been 
disposing of so-called baby bonds of $10 
denominations so that it was gaining new 
funds at the rate of about $1,000,000 a 
week. While declining to comment on the 
condition of the corporation, because of 
lack of knowledge, Dr. Ripley said it was 
his opinion such securities were not good 
_investments for persons of small means. 

“They are not good investments,” he ex- 
plained, “because they lack the element 
of instantaneous convertability. They are 
not available as collateral because banks 
won’t loan on them. They are invest- 
mnents because when one gets them there 
is nothing to do but keep them.” 


Suggests Exemptions 


Amplifying his views respecting pub- 
licity for corporate earnings, the witness 
told the Committee he felt sure there 
would be little difficulty in drafting legis- 
lation that would work effectively. 

He suggested that there should be ex- 
emptions provided.so that small corpora- 
tions or companies in whose stock there 
was no trading would not be required to 
go to the trouble of filing the returns and 
reports. It would do them no harm, he 
explained, but it was unnecessary since the 
evils which he sought to reach were not 
found in such corporations. 

As an instance of the point he was 
seeking to make, Dr. Ripley told the Com- 
mittee that “more than 1,000,000 persons 
are now registered shareholders in Cities 
Service.” Obviously, he said, full disclo- 
sure as to the condition of such a cor- 
poration would be- valuable whereas a 
.corporation whose stock was held within 
one family or within a small group should 
be exempted because there would be no 
trading in it. 

Block Holdi Cited 

In this connection, the witness said that 
the latest compilation showed “more than 
18,000,000 blocks of stock are now held in 
this conutry.” In explanation, he added 
that indicated an even greater number of 
individual holders of stock, for obviously 
many investors held more than one kind 
of stock. 








Law Proposed to Remove 
Age Bar to Employment 


Persons seeking employment with the 
Federal Government, or with any in- 
dividual, partnership, or corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, should not 
be disbarred by age, according to a resolu- 
tion introduced in the House, June 14, by 
Representative Keller (Dem.), of Ava, Ill. 





ditional votes 
know what. the Senate may do about it. 


former Senator Owen (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, will be written into the bill, au- 
thorizing the issuance of $2,400,000,000 of 
currency to pay off the certificates, and 
to put that much of bonds into the hands 
of the Federal Reserve System not to be 


Veto, Says Representative Rainey 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


for it. He said he did not/said the gold in the country will justify 
@ Currency expansion. 


Representative Crisp said he could not 
vote for such legislatlon. He said there 
are hundreds of private citizens in’ this 
country who have insurance who would 
be glad to have it paid in cash. He said 
he did not believe the legislation is just 
to the masses of the American people. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., said the Government owes nothing 


He said that an amendment drafted by 


Levies Uncollected in Five 


sold-until the dollar value is reduced 2 per 
cent below the standard value of the dollar 
in 1926. He said he believed the House 
might pass the bill over a veto. 


cus, Ga., acting head of the Ways and 
Means Committee which adversely re- 
ported the Patman bill, declaring that he 
put the welfare of country above every 
other consideration, said he cannot vote 
for this legislation because he believed it 
would work injury upon the country. He 
said that in 1925 when the bonus bill was 
enacted, he signed a minority report from 
the Committee urging that $1 and $1.25 a 
day extra compensation be paid the vet- 
erans because the Government at that 
time could have financed it. 


certificates are not due until 1945, he said 
that today there are thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who have bought and paid for 
insurance in private companies who would 
be delighted to have them cashed for the 
full amount but they cannot get them paid 
off because it is not in accordance with 
their contracts. 


Ga., also opposed the bill. 
ponents of this measure say passage of 
this pill will impose no additional tax 
burden on this Nation. 
then will pay the bill?” 
cent of the appropriations of Congress 
now go to ex-service men. 
stand a greater burden,” he said. 


Measure Considered 


Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 


Pointing out that World War veterans 





Economic Conditions 
Cited by Mr. Crisp 


“Economic conditions of the country, the 


condition of the Federal Treasury, and 
burdensome taxes are arguments against 
passage of the bill, he said. He said it is 
a fallacy to hold that the soldiers can be 
paid in full now without the imposition of 
additional taxes. 
tax bill and other economic measures 
through the House at this session of Con- 


quire of the Interstate Commerce Com-| 8"! 


Mr. Crisp piloted the 


ess. 
“Tf I believed the Government could 


issue $2,400,000,000 of bonds,” he told the 
House, “I never would have voted to levy 
$1,118,000,000 of additional taxes. I can- 
not and will not vote for this legislation 
because I do not believe it is just to the 
masses of the people who will have to 
pay the bill. 
it cannot pass over a presidential veto. 


It will pass this House but 


“Let me say, just as those brave gentle- 


men were willing to sacrifice ‘their lives, 
if need »e, for their country in time of 
war, in this time of great distress, of 
suffering by the masses of the people, 
greater than they underwent during the 
war, it will be but a small sacrifice for 
me to lay down my political life, if neces- 
sary, to serve my country.” 


Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
“The pro- 


What Croesus 
He said 26.1 per 


“We cannot 


—= 


Under Priority Action 


The bill was brought before the House 
for action as the result of the adoption by 
the House June 13 of a motion to discharge 
the Committee on Rules from further con- 
sideration of a resolution to make the Pat- 
man veterans compensation bill in order, 
although the House Ways and Means 
Committee had adversely reported the 
Patman bill. 

The House began consideration of the 
bill in Committee of the Whole, under a 
limitation of general debate to four hours, 
beginning at 11:15 a. m., with considera- 
tion of the bill for amendments then fol- 
lowing. Before going into Committee, 
Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Texas, called up his bill. 

Acting Speaker Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., in response to a suggestion of 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., Acting Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, ruled the friends of the 
measure in that Committee have charge 
of it on the floor. Representative Ragon 
(Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., taking charge. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., had charge of the minority side in 
opposition to the bill and Representative 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., pre- 
sided in Committee of the Whole. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Ash- 
land, Ky., opening the debate, said the 
bill should be enacted into law speedily 
because it would be advantageous to the 
country as a whole. He denied that if 
enacted it would produce economic chaos, 
as some opponents claimed, and said con- 
ditions have continued worse after enact- 
ment of the moratorium, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and Glass- 
Steagall laws. 

He said “no one can aeny that we have 
@ high dollar and low commodity prices” 
and that before economic conditions im- 
prove that gap must be adjusted. He 
said when human rights are involved, the 
interests representing property rights strike 
down everything in their way. He said 


to any able-bodied citizen of the United 
States. He said if it is all right to print 
currency to pay the bonus, why is it not 
all right to print it to balance the budget. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., said he has given the bill 
more study and consideration than any 
other measure in his entire congressional 
career and he favored it. He said it would 
not take a cent out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, and that the benefits would go to 
every city, town and hamlet in the 
country. 

Representative Woodruff (Dem.), of Bay 
City, Mich., opposing it, said it is ridicu- 
lous for Congress to assume the position 
that this money can be created to pay 
the bonus when it can not be created to 
pay the expenses of Government. He said 
shouldering this special responsibility 
might react to precipitate .repeal of all 
legislation in behalf of the veterans. 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., said he had voted to adopt the 
rule to bring the bill up because he be- 
lieved the matter should be disposed of 
one way or the other, but, he added, he 
could not vote for the Patman bill because 
he believes it will “jeopardize all the 
money in the United States.” 





Mr. Cochran Foresees 
Jeopardy to Currency 


He urged that the House accept his 
proposal for paying the certificates by the 
imposition of a tax on legalized beer. This, 
he said, would not only provide funds 
with which to pay the veterans, but would 
create jobs for the unemployed. 

“This is the greatest economic proposal 
ever presented to Congress,” Representative 
Hill (Dem.), of Waterville, Wash., de- 
clared. He contended that the measure 
would not only provide funds for the 
veterans but would be for the economic 
relief of the entire country. 

Representative Andrew (Rep.), of Glou- 
cester, Mass., said that from conversations 
he has had with members of the House, 
he knows that some who will vote for the 
bill do so solely because of their political 
interests’ 

An expansion of the currency in this 
manner is necessary in order that people 
who contracted debts previously may pay 
them, Representative Browning (Dem.), 
of Huntingdon, Tenn., contended. He 
said the budget cannot be balanced with- 
out an expansion of the currency be- 
cause no matter how high the tax rates 
are made the people haven’t the money 
with which to pay the taxes. 

Representative Frear (Rep.) of Hudson, 
Wis., also spoke in favor of the bill, while 
others speaking against it were Represent- 
atives Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
White (Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, and Petten- 
gill (Dem.), of South Bend, Ind. 


Views Expressed 
By Mr. Eslick 


Representative Eslick, who was a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, began his last speech by saying 
that in financing this undertaking to pay 
the balance of the adjusted compensation 
certificates it would not require an addi- 
tional dollar in taxation. He said the 
legislation is to carry out a contract with 
the veterans and to give them much 
needed relief, with reflecting benefits to 
the country at large. 

“I believe there is not more than $2,- 
500,000,000 in actual circulation,” he said. 
“More actual money is needed. In the 
legislation of this Congress, not a new 
dollar has been brought into being. They 
speak of new credits. Credits are only 
accounts checked upon—no new money 
and no circulating medium. In fact in 
every issue in the last 10 years, there has 
been some great interest ready to absorb 
it before it was distributed among the 
people.” 

He said the veterans have not drawn 
more than they are entitled to, and more 
than $125,000,000 was given to feed the 
hungry hordes in Europe. The “strong 
arm of the Government” sent the vet- 
erans overseas, he said, sent them away 
from their employment, paid them $30 a 
month and when their deductions were all 
made they received 30 cents a day. They 
worked side by side with civilians in many 
instances, receiving in instances a dollar 
a day when the civilians received $10 a 
day. When the civilian employes were 
discharged, he said, they were paid $240 
each as a bonus, but when the veterans 
were discharged they received but $60 in 
cash, “not enough to buy a good suit of 
clothes and a new hat at then-existing 
prices,” he said. 

“This is not a bonus but earned com- 
pensation,” he declared. “We are not 
the only nation to recognize this princi- 
ple and we have done no more for our 
soldiers than certain of our allies.” He 











the sponsors of the bill offer a measure|told what other governments have paid, 
that is economically sound and he criti-|including Great Britain, Belgium and 
cized the statements that what is pro-|other governments, in contrast to smaller 


posed is mere printing press and flat 
money. 

“Some people,” he said, “think the gold 
dollar is enshrined in divinity and that 
it is sacrosanct.” He said these critics 
do not say Federal bank notes and silver 
certificates, and so on, are flat money. He 


ce 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 14 


New York, June 14.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 














Belguaria (lev) ........ -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9663 
Denmark (krone) oe 20.0315 
England (pound) .... 366.5083 


Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) ........ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
aay ATIFGD wecnsccces 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland (franc) . 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 

Hongkong (dollar) .......++. 

China (Shanghai tael) ............. 

China (Mexican dollar) ....... 21.4062 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 21.5416 
India (rupee) ..... 27.3250 


Japan (yen) ....... 31.2125 
Singapore (dollar) ....é.sseeeeeeees 

Canada (dollar) .......ssecseeeevees 86.4375 
SE OOEDD sccceccevedsces ceedccese 99.9206 


Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) .. 





Chile (peso) ..... 6.0250 
WE LOND): cccavesceddndceecss 47.2500 
Colombia (PeSO) ...csseeseececeeeece 95.2400 
Bar Over wucccccccccdovcccccces eeees 27.7500 


amounts in the United States. “But, Mr. 
Chairman,” he said, “I want to divert from 
the sordid. We hear nothing but dollars 
here. e I want to go from the sordid side, 

At this point, Mr. Eslick was stricken 
and was carried from the chamber 
by colleagues to the Speaker’s lobby 
in the rear of the House. Later, Acting 
Speaker Rainey said that Mr. Eslick died 
as he fell to the floor and that it was 
due to “heart block.” 

The House recessed for 10 minutes, and 
when it reassembled it agreed to defer 
further consideration of the bill until June 
15, with a view to disposition of it then, 
and adjourned as a mark of respect to 
Mr. Eslick. 








Senate Committee Reports 
Home Financing Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the problem that flexibility in home fi- 
nance would be available. 

The Couzens plan, he said, might result 
in restrictions of Finance Corporation op- 
erations as well as limitations on home 
financing that did not appear advisable to 
him. The need for the unit of financing, 
he declared, carried with it the thought 
that it was a continuing procedure and 
that to be effective it ought to be con- 
tinuing. 

Senator Couzens voiced the belief that 
the Secretary was wrong in assuming that 
all of the capital of the proposed banks 
would be substituted immediately by bor- 
rowing institutions. He anticipated delay 
in obtaining private finds and suggested 
that some of it might never be taken up, 
|in which event the Government still would 
| be supplying some of. the credit. 





States Alone on 16 Per 
Cent of Total Area, Says 
Federal Specialist 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


on more than half of the total taxable 
area are subject to penalty, and in several 
instances more than half of the tax levy 
is subject to penalty. 


Present information furnishes estimates 


of nearly 40,000,000 acres in five States 
alone 
South Dakota and Oregon), on which 
taxes were delinquent at the end of 1931. 
This is about 16 per cent of the total 
area of these States. 


(Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 


In the industrial States, tax delinquency, 


according to these tax commission reports, 
is as serious on industrial property as 
on farm land, but for these States the 
average percentages of faxes unpaid when 
due are lower than for agricultural and 
cut-over States. 


Situation in New England 
Reports from five New England States 


show practically no farm tax delinquency 
problem, In Massachusetts, until very re- 
cently at least, there has been “practically 
no real farm property that is delinquent 
in taxes.” IngNew Hampshire late in 1931 


taxes were proving “harder to collect than 
they were a year or two ago,” yet tax 
delinquent farms “must be a very small 
proportion of the total farms in the 
State.” Farm tax delinquency in Rhode 
Island is negligible. The Vermont taxing 
officials “do not feel that the matter of 
= delinquency applies to the farming 
class.” 

In other parts of the country 16 of the 
17 State commissions reporting specifically 
whether or ni al estate tax delinquency 
is increasing, reported increases by the 
end of 1931. 

These references have been to first-year 
or “temporary” delinquency. Present in- 
dications are, however, that a smaller 
proportion than usual of these taxes will 
be paid with penalty, and that an in- 
creasing amount will be allowed to become 
absolutely or permanently delinquent. 
Large acreages of this land are being of- 
fered at tax sales; private buyers of tax 
certificates are not plentiful (in some 
States, in fact, are very scarce indeed); 
and considerable areas of land are re- 
verting to the counties and States. 


Areas Passing to Public Ownership 


Four States show 16,000,000 acres (12 
per cent of their total area) which have 
passed or are passing into public owner- 
ship as a result of delinquency. Tax sales 
to individuals, and other itemis unre- 
ported, would swell somewhat further the 
total of tax distressed lands in these 
States. 

A large amount of tax distress on mort- 
gaged farms fails to enter the records as 
such because the taxes are paid by the 
mortgage holders, trying to protect their 
own equities in the land. Furthermore, 
it is not feasible to keep tax delinquency 
information for the country as a whole 
strictly up to date. It appears probable 
that real estate tax delinquency has been 
increasing during the period covered by 
the collection of these statistics. 

Accommodations of various sorts are be- 
ing made for the purpose of increasing 
the proportion of the levies finally col- 
lected, avoiding repossession of the lands 
by county or State, and likewise avoiding 
unnecessary sacrifices on the part of in- 
dividual taxpayers in straitened circum- 
stances. Such accommodations consist in 
legislative action affecting tax penalties 
or tax sales, extra-legal county policy or 
lenience of individual tax officers. 

Seveal States (Connecticut, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Washington) since 1930 have enacted 
laws lessening tax penalties, allowing in- 
stallment payments, or otherwise lighten- 
ing hardships in cases of extreme tax 
burden on property—principally on real 
estate. Some counties are accomplishing 
the same immediate end by neglecting to 
take steps prescribed or permitted by law 
to penalize persons failing to pay their 
property taxes when due. 

It can not be predicted to what extent 
such accommodations will influence the 
passing of tax delinquent lands into pub- 
lic ownership, and the consequent growth 
of a new public domain from lands of low 
productivity at present proving unprofit- 
able to their owners. 

It is for the most part these poorer lands 
which are going delinquent. This is us- 
ual, and indicates a relative over-assess- 
ment of lands of low productivity. It 
emphasizes the fact that real estate tax 
delinquency is to no slight extent a prob- 
lem of equitable assessment. 


Delinquency in Irrigation Areas 

Serious tax distress is indicated in ir- 
rigation and drainage districts covered by 
special assessments. Much of the land is 
relatively productive, and for this reason 
this tax delinquency presents a different 
problem from delinquency on poor lands. 
It is not likely to result in reversion to 
county or State. It lessens tax receipts 
the same as other tax delinquency, and 
increases the fiscal difficulties of the tax- 
ing jurisdictions in which it lies. One 
of its most important effects, however, is 
in displacing present owners of land, and 
transferring title to other individuals. 

“Tax strikes,” the reports of the tax 
commissions indicate, are neithér numer- 
ous nor widespread. The two cases re- 
ported by the tax commissions are local, 
and each is led by two large taxpayers. 
The agricultural press occasionally makes 
general reference to tax strikes, but rarely 
mentions. specific instances. Legitimate 
protests ‘by local tax associations and 
citizens’ committees, it seems, are usually 
recognized as a more useful form of tax 
relief endeavor. 

These “strikes” suggest that the matter 
of abatements and accommodations to 
particular individuals may prove a delicate 
matter to handle in such a way as to give 
the intended relief without demoralizing 
the body of taxpayers who are able to pay. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 
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Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Tncomne tax ......0.scccccesss $2,385,229.30 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

ME? <4 cu dbas edna seesena deo s 1,094,869.16 
Customs receipts .........ss0+: 651,438.03 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 499,043.38 

Total ordinary receipts...... $4,630,579.87 
Balance previous day +» 230,460,425.46 





coc eeccenyecsonercccsene $235,091 ,005.33 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ... $9,190,911.08 





Interest on public debt.. 190,345.23 
Refunds of receipts ..... 438,096.39 
Panama Canal . ......+sssee+ 45,428.83 
BIE CUA sn icdn cans csucccceccs 1,421.79 
MNT a6 546 GxMapagaed asecacene $9,863,359.74 
Public debt expenditures...... 1,284,191.25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
BREED. concensocccceesocescess 29,128,962.19 
BAlIANCe tOdRY ...crcccccccccess 194,814,492.15 
| WOOD 05's vines snes ee ccccccccess $235,091 ,005.33 


Utah * 

The Bureau of the Census announces a sum- 
mary of the financial statistics of the State 
of Utah for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931. The per capita figures for 1931 are 
based on an estimated population of 511,000. 
pene statistics were compiled by Charles T. 

risk. 


The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Utah 
amounted to $9,981,450, or $19.53 per capita. 
This includes $3,693,388, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1930 the per capita for operation 
and maintenance of general departments was 
$18.80 and in 1917, $8.41. The interest on 
debt in 1931 amounted to $490,370 and out- 
lays for permanent improvements, $3,639,292. 


cr gene 
property and special taxes collection was $4.29 


in 1931, $4.44 in 1930, and $2.92 in 1917 
Harnings of general departments, or com- 
msation for services rendered by State of- 
jals, represented 6.4 per cent of the total 

revenue for 1931, 6 per cent for 1930, and 5.7 

per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 33.8 per cent of the total revenue for 
ieee per cent for 1930, and 28.7 per cent 


Receipts’ from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and of sales 
tax on gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. 


The sales tax on gasoline amounted to $3,- 


BANKING 


Bills to Amend 
New Jersey Bank 
Laws Approved 


Measures Signed by Gov- 
ernor Relate to Powers 
Of Receivers and Evaluas 
tion of Insurers’ Bonds 


Trenion, N. J., June 14. 


Two measures amending the laws gov- 
erning the State Banking Department 
have been approved by Governor Moore. 
The first (S. 266) allows receivers of cor- 


















The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general departments, 
interest, and outlays were $14,111,112. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or from 
the proceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported above, 
$5,204,780 was for highways, $2,263,557 being 
pe maintenance and $2,941,223 for construc- 

on, 


The total revenue recetpts were $13,437,634, | ogo, 
or $26.30 per capita. This was $2,965,814 more 
than the total payments of the year, exclu- 
sive of the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, but $673,478 less than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent improve- 
ments. Property and special taxes represented 
41.2 per cent of the total revenue for 1931, 
ea per cent for 1930, and 59.5 per cent for 


The increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 123.9 per cent from 
1917 to 1931 but there was a decrease of 4.5 
per cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita 
of property and special taxes collected was 
$10.84 in 1931, $11.46 in 1930, and $5.76 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by State offi- 
cials, represented 8.8 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1931, 9.3 per cent for 1930, and 
7.5 per cent for 1917. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 25.9 per cent of the total revenue for 
ae let per cent for 1930, and 6.7 per cent 
‘or . 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other incorporated companies, the cigarette 
tax, and the sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing Fires The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $1,914,714 in 1931 
ona $2,226,488 in 1930, a decrease of 14 per 
cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand: 
June 30, 1931, was $10,635,000. Of this amoun 

,260,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less. sinking fund assets) was $4,982,363, or 
$9.75 per capita. In 1930. the ae capita net 
debt was $10.40 and in 1917, $6.32. 

The assessed valuation of property in Utah 
subject to ad valorem taxation was 364,~ 
055; the amount of State taxes levi: was 
$5,323,430; and the per capita levy, $10.42. In 
1930 the par capita levy was $10.50 and in 


1917, $6.98 
Montana 


The Bureau of the Census announces @ sum- 
mary of the financial statistics of the State 
of Montana for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931. The per capita figures for 1931 are 
based on a@ population of 537,606, as of April 
1, 1930. These statistics were compiled by H. 
K. Gaw Jr. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Montana 
amounted to $7,375,734, or $13.72 per capita. 
This includes $1,553,318, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1930 the per capita for operation 
and maintenance of general departments was 
$13.76 and in 1917, $8.46. The interest on debt 
in 1931 amounted to $421,620 and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $6,314,758. 

The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general departments, 
interest, and outlays were $14,112,112. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, whether 
made from current revenue or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported above 
$7,181,215 was for highways, $1,048,969 being 
maintenance and $6,132,246 for construc- 

on. 

The total revenue receipts were $13,514,114, 
or $25.14 per capita. This was $5,716,760 more 
than the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improvements, 
but $597,998 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improvements. 
Property and special taxes represented 17.1 
per cent of the total revenue for 1931, 18.2 per 
cent for 1930, and 23.1 per cent for 1917. 

The increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 57.7 per cent from 
1917 to 1931 but there was a decrease of 3.3 
per cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita of 


$5.55 per capita. 
debt was $5. 


548 ; 
$2,056,831; and the 


merce. 


pointed - out. 


640 metric tons. 


which passed thro 
ported mainly to 
ment of Commerce.) 





«e Industrial concerns 

have taken advantage 
of the depression to modernize their 
plants and to plan for more economical 
operations. In many cases this has 
meant they have substituted electricity 
for other forms of power, and gas for 
other kinds of heat. 

Thus, despite a decline in unit sales 
of electric power to industrial custom- 
ers, the number of such customers has 
steadily increased because of this pro- 
gram of modernization. The 540,000 
industrial power customers in the 
United States in 1929 increased to 
$42,000 in 1930 and to 571,000 in 1931. 


Potential Demand for Power 
in Industry Increases 


This increase in the total number of in- 
dustrial customers and the fact that 
many old customers have added to their 
electric facilities in the interest of eco- 
nomicaloperation, indicates that when 
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& 
006,605 in 1931 and $3,005,015 in 1930, an in- 
crease of 0.1 per cent. 
The total funded ur fixed debt outstanding 
June 30, 1931, was $5,588,735. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was 
In 1930 the per capita net 
and in 1917, $1.91. 

The assessed valuaion of property in Mon- 
tana subject to ad valorem taxation was $453,- 
the amount of State taxes levied was 
r capita levy, $3.83. In 
43.60 the per capita levy was $3.76 and in 1917, 





Iron and Steel Trade 
Of France Reviewed 





Industry Is Declared to Be in 
Strategic Position 


A conservative, consistently maintained 
financial policy has placed the French 
iron and steel industry in a strategic po- 
sition in relation to Continental com- 
petitors and enabled it to occupy in re- 
cent years a ranking position in the world 
export trade, according to a pamphlet just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


Contrary to the policy followed by Ger- 
man and Belgian iron and steel 
ducers, earnings of Frerich plants have 
been diverted to reserves rather than em- 

loyed in —oe and modernizing, it 

e 
the following additional information: 

World War developments raised the 
French industry from comparative unim- 
portance to a high place in the world ex- 
port business. Shipments of iron and 
steel products to foreign markets rose 
from 13.4 per cent of production in 1913 
to more than 43 per cent in 1930. The 
volume of exports during this period in- 
creased from 629,674 metric tons to 4,067,- 


French exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts reached their maximum in 1927 
when shipments amounted to 5,600,000 
tons. Since then the decline has been 
rapid, until last year about 3,750,000 tons 
were sold abroad. France led the world 
in iron and steel exports in 1927 and 1928, 
but Germany has occupied first position 
in recent years, with the Belgium-Luxem- 
burg economic union a close third. 

The British, German, Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, Swiss, and Italian markets are the 
chief foreign outlets for France's iron and 
steel products, and, in addition, a sub- 
stantial proportion of French shipments 
go to North African colonies. French ex- 
porters are also active ir numerous small 
European countries. : 

France is so nearly self-sufficient in her 
iron and steel requirements that imports 
are on a small scale compared with ex- 
ports. ~The ratio of imports and exports 
of pig iron and steel was one to eight in 
1930 and one to ten last year. 

The pamphlet, issued as Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 800, was prepared by 
Trade Commissioner Thomas Butts, Paris. 





Russian Lumber Exports 


Soviet lumber from the Black Sea ports 
h Istanbul was being ex- 
pt and Italy.—(Depart- 


1,267 PLANTS 


in Associated Areas 


MODERNIZE 


porations under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment to extend mortgages for the 
benefit of creditors. The other (S. 357) 
permits insurance companies doing busi-. 
ness in the State to value bonds which 
they own, when amply secured and not 
in default, on the same basis permitted 
ir other States. 

The Governor also signed the two bills 
under which he is vested with powers to 
deal with State finances and employment 
during the absence of the Legislature. One 
of the measures (S. 360) authorizes the 
suspension of any appropriation and the 
companion act (S. 361) permits the re- 
duction of personnel or the staggering 
of employment when considered necessary. 

Appropriation of the money to be re- 
ceived from the sale of Camden-Philadel- 
phia bridge bonds to emergency relief is 
provided by S. 359, which received execu- 


$2,985,712, or 


follow: 


8. 147.—Allows Chief Justice to antes Com- 
mon Pleas Court judges to any county. 

8S. 206.—Abolishes duplicate automobile lists 
in tax records. 

S. 293,—Permits fugitives from justice to 
waive extradition when informed of their 
rights by court. 

S. 307.—Amends act governi participation 
of employes in corporation profits based upon 
length or nature of service. 

A. 512.—Provides that 1932 gross receipt tax 
on utilities be apportioned on basis of valu- 
ations by local assessors without equalization. 


Corn Growers Told 
How to Control Pest 
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Substitute Crops Not Advisable, 
Says Agriculture Department 


Corn will continue to be the principal 


crop on farms in the Corn Belt despite 
probable extension of the area in which 
the European corn borer is now found. 
This will be true because farmers will be 
able to adjust their corn gro to the 
presence of the borer, should this pest 
prove distructive, and corn would con- 
tinue to be more profitable than substitute 
crops. 

“A study of the economic situation of 
cash crops that can be produced in the 
Corn Belt indicates,” says Kenneth H. 
Myers, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, “the impossibility of substituting 
them for corn to any considerable extent 
without lowering their farm values and 
thereby lowering the farm incomes. How- 
ever, corn-borer control measures can be 
added to the present farm operations at a 
cost that is insignificant when compared 
with the loss that may result if. no con- 
trol is practiced or if corn growing is dis- 
continued.” 

Mr. Myers has written Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1681-F, Adjusting Corn Belt Farm- 
ing to Meet Corn-Borer Conditions, just 
published by the department. This out- 
lines methods of control. equipment and 
methods which will make control more 
effective and economical, and changes in 
farm organization and management which, 
it is expected, will prove practical under 
corn-borer conditions. Farmers Bulletin 
1681-F may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture.— 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 









general business returns to normal the 
use of electricity in industry will be 
greater than ever before. 

In areas served by the Associated Gas 
& Electric System, 1,267 companies 
have recently turned to electricity and 
gas for power and heating purposes in 
a modernization of their industria] 
methods. 


Modernization in Associated 
Areas Adds 221,821 Kw. 


The added electric load from this new 
business is 221,821 kilowatts, which 
is almost twice the present capacity of 
the System’s largest generating station: 

The Associated System supplies elec- 
tricity and gas to 23,823 industrial con- 
cerns, which represent 285 different 
industrial classifications. These custom- 
ers are concentrated in the important 
manufacturing states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massae 
chusetts: 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


NEW YORK 


tive signature. Other measures approved - 
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P romoting Individual Welfare 


Rag paper 


of Reservation Indians + «+ + 


Place of Social Workers in Carrying Out 


‘ 
. 


Federal Program for Development of Self- 
“4 efficiency in Relations of Life 


By ROBERT T. LANSDALE 
Assistant to the Commissioner, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior 


term “social worker” is still one of 

vague connotation both within the ranks 

of the Indian Service and among many 

of its interested friends and critics. This 
fact is significant. 

It is evidence that Indian work has not 
kept up with modern developments in deal- 
ing with social adjustments and human prob- 
lems. 

It also indicates that social work as a 
movement has not penetrated the areas in 
which Indians live. 

It suggests, too, that social work, again 
conceived as a movement, has been little in- 
terested or has had a limited opportunity 
to demonstrate its usefulness in the Indian 
field. 

The office of Indian Affairs is engaged pri- 
marily in a social enterprise, broadly speak- 
ing. No other organization in this country, 
governmental or private, embraces in its 
program so manifold a group of activities 
affecting the welfare of human beings. To 
the ordinary functions of a city or county 
government, supplemented by the activities 
of private agencies, are added in Indian 
administration a responsibility for the indi- 
vidual and tribal assets, funds, and property 
of the ward Indians. 

Yet, if we examine the administrative struc- 
ture of the Indian Bureau historically and 
today we find a strange omission. There 
are divisions of activity under the headings 
of Education, Health, Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Employment on the human side, plus 
Forestry, Irrigation, Land, and Law on the 
property side. Nowhere can you find a Wel- 
fare Division, though no _ self-respecting 
municipality, county, or State today is with- 
out a department of public welfare even 
though it carries this function under some 
archaic nomenclature. 


+ + 


In the area which I may roughly describe 
as the Northwest, we have a stubborn and 
tragic social problem whch will only yield, 
if at all, to the combined efforts of all social 
agencies—Federal, State, local-public, and 
private. To avoid misunderstanding I am 
going to concentrate upon an area which 
includes most of the reservations in the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

The Southwest, notably Arizona and New 
Mexico, are not included. The Indian ques- 
tion there is one of distinct and, I would 
add, more encouraging aspects. 

The conditioning factors in terms of en- 
vironment and results of the processes 
through which Indians ip the, Northwest 
have passed may be summarized in a series 
of statements—granting the danger of over- 
simplification and too easy generalization— 
as follows: 

The Indian people have lost or been de- 
prived of a way of life with only a super- 
ficial assimilation of another way. They have 
lost a complete set of incentives and have 
found no new ones. They have lost a sys- 


Control of Carrier 
of Typhoid 
Fever 


wr 


By Dr. 
Ferdinand O. Reinhard 
Director, Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases, Health 
Department, City of Bal- 
timore, Maryland 


(YPHOID fever should be of particular in- 
terest to everyone at this time of the 
year as there is always an increase of 

cases during the Summer and late Fall, often 
contracted on vacation trips. 


Typhoid fever is one of the completely 
preventable diseases. It is caused by a germ 
known as the bacillus typhosus. This or- 
ganism is passed in the excreta of a patient 
ee from typhoid fever or of a car- 
rier. 


In order that a person may become in- 
fected, it is necessary that the organism in 
some way or other enter the intestinal tract. 
This may happen in several ways: Through 
contact with the secretions of a typhoid case, 
for example, or through eating salads or 
drinking milk which has been contaminated 
by a typhoid carrier, or, in rare instances, by 
eating oysters which have deyeloped in in- 
fected Waters. In country ‘districts, flies 
sometimes play a part in transmitting this 
disease by carrying germs from outhouses to 
the dining table. 


In short, every case of typhoid fever is 
caused by carelessness or the failure of some 
individual or municipality to observe the 
rules of common decency and cleanliness. 


The typhoid fever problem in Baltimore 
City at the present time is largely one of 
the control of carriers. Every effort is made 
by the Health Department to investigate the 
family of a typhoid fever case in regard to 
their past history. If a contact has at some 
previous time suffered from typhoid fever 
or an obscure intestinal condition, labora- 
tory studies are made, and frequently typhoid 
organisms are found. 

The ordinary routine of the life of a car- 
rier is not interfered with in any way, ex- 
cept that they are followed up at intervals 
to see that they do not engage in handling 
or preparing food to be consumed by others. 


The germ of typhoid fever is easily killed 
by heat. A simple rule by which you may 
avoid contracting this disease is to drink 
only boiled water and pasteurized or boiled 
milk. If you are in doubt about milk avail- 
able for your children while on vacation, 
have it boiled. This may prevent other dis- 
eases as well as typhoid fever. 


Another important rule, if you are leav- 
ing home for a vacation, is to secure vac- 
cination against typhoid. There is no ques- 
tion as to the real value of typhoid vaccine. 
It has been proven by the experience of 
armies in war time. 


tem of natural controls and are far from 
grasping the—to them—artificial code which 
has been foisted upon them. 


They have either been deprived of a native 
method of gaining a livelihood or they have 
been placed in an area where any real eco- 
nomic livelihood is an impossibility for them 
or for any one. They have been demoralized 
by a system of property administration so 
insidious and powerful that no developmental 
program can succeed against it. Forty thou- 
sand checks a year, many of them for 
amounts less than a dollar, represent the 
income from leasing allotments and shares 
in leased and heirship land for the 1,137 
Winnebagoes. The major activity for these 
people is the pilgrimage to the agency for 
this ready money, regardless of the amount. 


++ 

Many of them have been exposed to a 
system of education, basically unsound from 
any sociological standpoint, which has 
traded individual social maladjustment and 
destruction of family life for some formalistic 
training. 

The ration system, originally established as 
a@ means of preserving peace, has generated 
an attitude of dependence which affects not 
just a portion of a tribe but usually the 
entire group. 

Ever-recurring claims, just and imaginary, 
keep many tribes in a state of waiting for 
the easy money which is to come. We all 
know the effect of the hope for a share in 
the rich uncle’s estate upon the individual 
family. Entire Indian tribes frequently live 
in hopes year after year for a rich reward 
from this claim or that. 


The majority of the Indians are living in 
areas where the total population is decreas- 
ing, where the local governmental services 
are either meager or nonexistent, where much 
of the life among whites is vicious, and 
where few of the whites have any interest 
in their general welfare or any conception 
of what would be for their best good: 


Governmental services have been with- 
drawn from many of these groups when 
they needed it most; that is, after they had 
passed through certain mechanical stages in 
regard to their property. 


They have been torn and wrenched about 
by changing governmental policies, by local 
and national political considerations, and by 
the conflicts which have been waged among 
those who wish them well. 


I see no hope for solving this appalling 
social situation by legislation. I have little 
faith in legislation—at least to do more than 
arrange the setting for the human perform- 
ance. 


+ + 
It is true that we can only correct 
some of the basic factors mentioned above 
by legislation but it will have to come 
through patient work along very broad lines 
and the human beings caught up in the 
scheme must be helped in the meantime. I 
am also convinced that some of the basic 
legislative and administrative factors are so 
deeply intrenched and so ineradicably en- 
snarled that only a benevolent dictator could 

ever straighten them out. 


I also have a little faith in our making any 
large accomplishments in this area through 
mass programs. I think that has been one 
of our troubles—the Indian business has 
been subjected to too many schemes for uni- 
versal salvation. 


We are not going to make all Indians 
farmers. We are not going to get all of 
them into wage-earning jobs in cities. We 
are not going to make all of them stalwart 
citizens through a system of education. We 
are going to accomplish nothing spectacular 
or on a grand scale in Indian work in the 
Northwest. 

It seems to me that we must focus our 
attention on two things: The individual— 
and I mean the individual in his total re- 
lationships—and the method ot process of 
dealing with individuals. 

It is too late on most of the reservations 
in the territory to which I am referring to 
devise any schemes which will improve the 
destiny of large groups of Indians. If we 
continue to use mass methods we will lose 
everything. But I am just as equally con- 
vinced that we can help individuals to attain 


a greater realization of their own potenti- 
alities. 


The attention to individuals must begin 
through the family group on the reservation, 
extend through the period of formal educa- 
tion to the adjustment to a way of earning 
a living and the assumption of family re- 
sponsibilities. It means a process to which 
every phase of the Indian Service program 
must be geared. 

The individual can not be split into a se- 
ries of categories, as he so often is now, so 
that his preschool, school, and afterschool 
periods become a series of unrelated, un- 
harmonious, and confusing experiences. The 
center of his program must come from the 
reservation. } 

++ 


The function of the Government becomes 
that of assisting the individual to adjust to 
his community and its various relationships. 
His schooling, his family life, his recreation, 
the administration of his property, the care 
of his health, must be a part of a single 
program. 

This is the method of social work, and I 
think social workers must help us with the 
technique of achieving it. I do not mean that 
every Indian Service employe must be a’so- 
cial worker; but I do mean that every em- 
ploye who has contact with the individual 
must know the social work. method and 
must know where he contributes to the total 
program of the individual. 

It means that our every effort on the reser- 
vation must be integrated in terms of the 
welfare of each individual or as many indi- 
viduals as we are equipped to deal with in- 
telligently. 

If I have made myself clear, I have pointed 
out the essential function of the social worker 
in the Indian Service; to wit, as the inter- 
preter and coordinator of the various serv- 
ices as they touch the individual family. 
Many of our superintendents and other em- 
ployes are performing this difficult task now 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF DEMAND ABROAD 
FOR PAPER PRODUCTS 


Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Finding Foreign Opportunity for Export Sales _ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 


By NORMAN S. MEESE 


Assistant Chief, Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Department of Commerce 


E Paper Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
the intermediary between paper 
manufacturers and exporters and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
++ 

Its contact with the industry places 
it in a position to know what is required 
in the way of information covering both 
foreign and domestic markets, while its 
knowledge of the foreign and domestic 
fields enables it to direct investigations 
effectively through the Bureau’s widely 
distributed foreign offices, or through the 
consular representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Much of the material requested from 
time to time by firms or persons who 
have not previously become acquainted 
with the facilities of the Bureau can be 
furnished from data already at hand 
and kept current through periodical 
correspondence. If the information_is 
not already at hand, the Division di- 
rects an investigation of the market for 
a@ specified article in such countries or 
territories. as the inquirer may desig- 
nate. 

++ 

Official sources of information open to 
the Paper Division include the technical 
and regional divisions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, rep- 
resentatives of foreign: governments in 
the United States, the Bureau’s district 
and cooperative offices located im va- 
rious sections of the country, and other 
departments and bureaus of the United 
States Government. Among the last 
mentioned are the Bureau of the Census, 
which compiles data in regard to manu- 
facturing output; the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is in a position to supply 
information in regard to technical proc- 
esses of manufacture or to conduct ex- 
periments with new raw materials or 
new processes; the Patent Office; and 
the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


. 


In addition to paper and cardboard 
and their manufactures, the Paper Divi- 
sion’s, field embraces such commodities 
as vulcanized fiber and transparent 
cellulose sheeting; rags, pulpwood, waste 
paper, and other baisec stocks for paper 
production; pulp of all kinds; printing, 
lithographing and bookbinding machin- 
ery, including engraving and embossing 
machinery, composing, binding, and 
press-room equipment, envelope and 
box’ making machinery, type and type 
metal, ‘electrotypes and _ electrotyping 
eq ent; and printing and litho- 
graphing inks. 

2 ++ 


In an effort to keep the paper and al- 
lied industries informed regarding mar- 
kets and marketing problems, the Divi- 
sion maintains close contact with a 
number of trade associations active in 
these fields. Among such organizations 
may be mentioned the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, the National Paper 
Trade Association, the News Print Serv- 
ice Bureau, the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the Paperboard Industries 
Association, and the United Typothetae 
of America. 


++ 

In connection with this cooperation, 
there is a great deal of interdependence 
for information along various lines, par- 
ticularly statistical data. The trade as- 
sociations are in an admirable position 
to obtain material not always available 
through official channels, and the two 
agencies are able to supplement each 
other’s efforts to excellent advantage. 

The Paper Division also assists the 
industry in the solution of problems in- 
volving simplification in industrial prac- 
tice, marketing, and similar phases of 
trade activity, although much of the ac- 
tual work done in this connection is by 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards and _ the 
three domestic commerce divisions— 
Merchandising Research, Domestic Re- 
gional, and Marketing Service. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of June 
16, Mr. Meese continues his discussion of the aid rendered the paper industry 
by the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce, telling of the information 
dealing with the paper industry which is published and disseminated by the 


Division. 


Farmer’s Disadvantage in Selling 


Need of Trading Power in Dealing with Buyer 
By JAMES C. STONE 


Chairman, Federal Farm Board 


T SEEMS to me that one of the most diffi- 
cult problems facing the American farmer 
is the inequality of trading power when 

he sells his commodity. 


Due to the progress industry has made, 
especially in the last 25 or 30 years and espe- 
cially in the amalgamation and consolida- 
tion of smaller units into larger ones, it is 
apparent that the buying power of those who 
buy agricultural commodities is much greater 
and is more concentrated than the selling 
power of the individual farmer. 


Inasmuch as the sale and purchase of all 
agricultural commodities resolves itself down 
to a simple barter or trade, it is not difficult 
to see, under these conditions, that those 
who buy agricultural commodities are in 
position to make a more advantageous trade 
than the farmer in the sale of his product. As 
a@ practical illustration, there are approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 individual farm units in the 
United States. 


The corporations buying and processing 
farm commodities into the finished product 
to be wholesaled and retailed to the general 
public are owned, no doubt, by many more 
stockholders than there are farmers, but the 
stockholders of these corporations have con- 
centrated their buying by corporate organ- 
ization into the hands of a relatively few, 
while farmers, in a large measure, are still 
operating on an individualistic basis. 

As long as this condition exists it will al- 
ways be dfficult for the farmer to receive a 
price for his commodity based on the normal 
operation of the law of supply and demand, 


Cn ne re te eran 


to the best of their abilities. But most of 
them are too much swamped with the every- 
day pressing administrative duties to do the 
job thoroughly. 

The social worker must come in to take 
this responsibility for the superintendent. To 
put this in the traditional terms of social 
work she will cover that wide field of activ- 
ities usually assigned to the rural social 
worker: Family case work, child welfare, 
medical social work, probation work with 
the courts, visiting teacher work, and other 
kindred services. 

We do not know yet how many social 
workers a given Indian population needs. 
We do not know even now whether the idea 
itself can be carried out, but we are ready 
to make demonstrations. We are starting 
this Summer in Minnesota where we have 
been granted funds by Congress to have two 
social workers on the Consolidated Chippewa 
reservation and one on the Red Lake reser- 
vation. 

The Education Division has had one school 
social worker on the Lac du Flambeau reser- 
vation since last Summer and is just now 
adding nine more at other points. The 
Lac du Flambeau experience suggests that 
those visiting teachers who are assigned to 
reservations will find their job is as much 
one of general case work as specific work 
with the school. 


which implies equality in the bargaining 
position of buyers and sellers. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States for the purpose 
largely of assisting farmers to concentrate 
their buying power by organizing into sell- 
ing corporations under the principle of coop- 
erative marketing. In other words, coop- 
erative marketing is to agriculture the same 
thing as corporate organization is to in- 
dustry. 


The conception of cooperative marketing 
associations in the minds of most business 
men has been that the farmers were organiz- 
ing for the purpose of setting aside the law 
of supply and demand. This is not true. 


In reality, under present conditions and 
in most commodities it is impossible for the 
law of supply and demand to operate nor- 
mally for the farmer, and it always will be as 
long as he insists on following an individual 
sales policy instead of adopting a collective 
sales basis. 


Cooperative marketing associations do not 
benefit farmers at the expense of consumers. 
Their aim is simply to secure a fair share 
of the consumer’s dollar for the primary 
producer. In many cases they can render 
improved services and at the same time re- 
duce distribution costs which must be cov- 
ered by the price paid by the ultimate user 
of the product. The development of more 
effective bargaining power through coopera- 
tive organization tends to force an increase 
in efficiency on the part of wholesale and re- 
tail distributors, with benefits accruing to 
consumers as well as producers. 


In periods of falling prices an effective sys- 
tem of cooperative marketing organizations 
would prevent corporations buying and proc- 
essing farm commodities from passing back 
to producers all price cuts necessary to move 
their products. Now the ability of such or- 
ganized business interests to shift the full 
burden of price reductions back to unorgan- 
ized farmers, and thereby to maintain or en- 
large their profit margins during periods 
of weak consumer demand, accounts for the 
fact that their enterprises are known as “de- 
pression proof.” 


To illustrate, the earnings available for 
dividends to common stockholders of con- 
cerns handling dairy products were 42 per 
cent greater in 1931 than in 1928; whereas 
in that period the gross income of agri- 
culture dropped 41 per cent, resulting in 
farmers suffering a deficit of upward to $1,- 
000,000 last year. Comparable earnings of 
automobile and truck manufacturers de- 
creased 75 per cent, and the steel industry 
was reduced to a deficit basis. Earnings of 
baking and flour milling concerns were off 
only 2 per cent and tobacco companies in- 
creased their earnings 41 per cent, notwith- 
Standing the fact that farmers were paid 
record low prices for what tobacco they were 
able to sell, 


Cooperative marketing promises no panacea 
for all the ills of agirculture. It is only an 
effort on the part of individual farmers to 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President of the United States 1897-1901 


“The people at all times should know their govern- 
ment and learn by practical experience the duties 
and requirements of a self-contained and self-gov- 
erning nation.” 
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Obligation of State to Build up Efficiency of 


Child Training 


in Elementary Schools in 


Rural Communities Is Emphasized 


By DR. R. E. JAGGERS 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


E is a popular belief that, when we 
speak of rural education, we are thinking 
of education carried on in the one-room 


school in the open country. This is not cor- 


rect. 

We are talking about all the schools in 
the open country, in villages, and in towns 
having populations of 2,500 and less. And 
we include elementary and secondary schools 
in such areas. : 

A large majority of the children in Ken- 
tucky attend rural schools. All the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the county boards 
of education, all the schools in graded dis- 
tricts, and a few schools in fourth-class 
cities are actually rural schools and serve 
rural people. 4 


In this discussion, however, those schools 
outside of cities of the first four classes will 
be thought of as rural schools. It shall be 
the purpose here to point out and discuss 
briefly four significant trends in rural school 
organization that are comparatively new. 

These trends are, in brief: (1) The pupil 
activity program of learning as it affects 
school organization; (2) the new conception 
of the “common school”; (3) professional 
school administration; (4) increased State 
participation in the support of public schools. 

The philosophy of learning prevailing at 
any particular time has determined, in a 
large measure, the type of school organiza- 
tion maintained. The old conception was 
that teachers taught children, while under 
the new philosophy, the teacher helps the 
children to learn. 

In order to learn to do by doing, it is neces- 
sary to give children something with which 
to work. It means that the child and not 
the teacher must become the center of learn- 
ing activities. 


How has the newer learning affected the, 


school organization? 


(1) It has brought about the establishment 
of schools where teachers may be trained to 
perform the functions of leadership in 
learning. 


(2) It has increased expenditures in main- 
taining the educational program, since the 
primary teacher must have flash cards, 
charts, modeling clay, sand tables, and nu- 
merous other types of materials, in order 
that activity programs may be carried out 
and children may learn in natural situ- 
ations. 


(3) It has brought about the employment 
of supervisors of instruction who guide poorly 
trained teachers. 


(4) It has been significant in attracting 
more children to the school and holding 
them longer, and has generally increased the 
popularity of education among learners; and 

(5) It has made it necessary to increase 
building facilities. 

++ 

The common school, until a few years ago, 
was limited to the first eight grades. At first 
it was a one-room school, with a short term, 
meager equipment and a poor teacher. Later 
it meant any elementary school. 


As the years went by the high school was 
established. Only a small number of com- 
munities at first would attempt to establish 
such a school. The high school became ex- 
tremely popular and spread rapidly. 

In 1908 Kentucky made provision for estab- 
lishing at least one high school in each of 
the counties. With that start there are now 
in the State some 7v0 public high schools. 


During this period the high school ap- 
peared to be for those especially favored, 
since a relatively small percentage of the 
people were accessible to them. Today there 
is a fixed belief that the State owes every 
child an educational program 12 grades in 
length. 


Now the common conception of common 
school is not an eight-grade school but a 
school of 12 grades. The common school is 
the minimum obligation of the State to its 
citizens in city and country, and the 12- 
grade school is the State’s measure of this 
obligation. 


Professional school administration is one 
of the newer trends in rural school organi- 
zation. One theory of popular government 
calls for the election of all. public servants 
by popular vote. Such a theory has been’ 
abandoned by many thoughtful people. Its 
place has been taken by the theory that 
those public servants who have legislative 
authority should be chosen by popular elec- 
tion and that other public servants should 
be appointed by boards. 


++ 


City school systems have for many years 
followed this plan and we. find boards of 
education elected by the people. These 
boards perform legislative functions and ap- 
point the executive officer, who in turn does 
not have the right to vote. A board of edu- 
cation is responsible to the people both for 
its legislative acts and for the acts of the 
persons whom it appoints. 


Rapid educational growth is evident in 
LLL. aa ae 


develop intelligently a system through unity 
of action which will enable them to ask a 
price for the commodity based on the de- 
mand for it and the total supply available 
to meet that demand. The mere fact of 
farmers organizing a collective sales organ- 
ization for a particular commodity and con- 
trolling through this organization a suffi- 
cient amount of it in relation to the total 
amount produced, immediately has a tend- 
ency to raise the price toward the level of 
where it would be, based on. supply and de- 
mand in a market in which the bargaining 
power or buyers and sellers was more nearly 
equal. 

However, cooperative marketing associations 
should never be operated as “‘stabilization or- 
ganizations” which attempt to maintain or 
increase price through holding operations. 
Cooperatives are strittly merchandising or- 
ganizations and unless they are operated on 
this basis they will not succeed. 

The Farm Board feels that the Agircultural 
Marketing Act has been and will continue 
to be a great help to the farmers of this 
country in organizing sound cooperative sales 
organizations. 


city school systems. It is believed to be, 
in no small measure, due to the fact that 
professional administration has been. estab- 
lished. r 


Equalization of educational opportunities 
has been accepted by virtually all the States 
of the Union as a basic principle in State 
school support. Until a few years ago State 
aid was distributed to the local communities 
according to population, and the poor com- 
munity received no more than the wealthy 
community. Most of the States have modi- 
fied their method of helping local commu- 
nities by providing euqalization funds which 
orn to localities on the basis of 
need. 


Kentucky has a State fund which is dis- 
tributed to local districts on a per capita 
basis. Approximately $8 per child is sent to 
each local board of education annually, re- 
ee of whether the community is poor 
or rich. 


One county in the State receives $45 per 
child from local revenue from a tax rate of 
50 cents on each $100 of taxable wealth. To 
this the State adds $8, making available in 
that county $53 for every child. 


Another county receives $3 in revenue from 
local taxation from a tax rate of 75 cents 
per $100 of taxable wealth. This added to 
the $8 sent by the State gives that county 
$11 per child. 


Thus one county has available $53 to spend 
for the education of each child; another 
county must levy a tax rate 50 per cent higher 
and still have only $11 for the same purpose. 

For many years these figures were pre- 
sented to the public. In 1930 the Legisla- 
ture took steps to remedy the situation. A 
law was passed establishing an equalization 
fund to be distirbuted to those counties where 
local resources were not adequate to support 
a school program. 

++ 


A unified program of education in Ken- 
tucky is the desire of educational leaders 
and laymen, and the trend in the direction 
of unification is significant. We have be- 
come conscious that there are many weak 
spots in the educational program. The high 
school in rural areas does not articulate with 
the elementary schools, nor does the college 
articulate with the high school program, 


There is evidence that in our planning we 
have not given equal consideration to all 
levels of the program. The elementary school 
in general does not have a building as.mod- 
ern, a teacher as well trained and paid, a 
term as long, and equipment as adequate 
as the upper levels of the program, regard- 
less of the fact that some 85 per cent of peo- 
ple enrolled in tax-supported schools are 
found in the elementary levels. 


All are beginning to realize that a high- 
way has been laid out in Kentucky educa- 
tion over which the child must travel from 
the first grade of the elementary school to 
the last year of college, and that the first 
eight grades of the program are so poor in 
some places that many get lost before they 
get very far. 


There is now a popular belief that it is 
the solemn obligation of the State not to 
neglect the upper levels of the program, that 
are relatively efficient; but the obligation is 
no less patent that the State build the lower 
levels so that the child may not be lost in 
the quagmire of inefficiency so frequently 
found in the rural elementary school. The 
State now wants a unified State program. 


Organized Crews 
for Fighting 


‘Forest Fire 


By 
D. H. Blood 
Director, Department of 
Natural Resources, State 
of California 
HE organized crew system of fighting for- 
est fires is the most important step that 
has been taken this season towards the 
development of California's fire protective 
organization. 


The idea of organized crews started two 
years ago, at which time a crew was used 
with great success in Tehama County. Last 
year about 55 men were employed in this 
capacity in various parts of the State, and 
this year it has been decided to place over 
30 crews in the field, numbering about 350 
ment at the peak of the season. 


The object of organized fire fighting crews 
is to combat forest fires in the most effective 
manner. In setting up the crews the fol- 
— points must be taken into considera, 

on: 


The man in charge of each crew must be 
capable of handling men, of training them, 
of inspiring them, and of holding their 
loyalty. 

Each crew must have immediate access to 
a telephone so that fires may be promptly 
reported by lookouts. 

Transportation must be available for each 
crew in order that it may proceed to fires 
immediately. 

Food supplies should be purchased on a 

, quantity basis from the most economical 
source. 

The men making up each crew must be 
capable of performing hard physical labor. 

Each man in a crew must definitely under- 
stand his duties and his obligations in per- 
forming team work under a leader. 

Each crew should be listed in advance of 
the fire season with the State Forest Ranger 
in the county in which the crew is located. 

Each crew should be willing to be in- 
structed in the use of forest fire fighting 
ae and in the methods of fighting forest 

res. 

One or more men should be designated by 
the Assistant Ranger in charge, to direct 
crew activities in the event of his unavoid- 
able absence. 

The State Ranger should be in constant 
touch with the crews in his county and go 
to each fire, if humanly possible to do so, 


wT 





